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PROSPECTS FOR THE SOLUTION OF 
THE CURRENT ECONOMIC PROBLEM 
OF BRITAIN 


Since the end of the war, as during 
the war, Great Britain has lived in a 
state of acute emergency.. Reduced to 
bare essentials the problems faced by the 
United Kingdom consist in the very 
great increase in the demands on its 
economic system and the serious shrink- 
age in the means available to meet 
those demands. Both of these develop- 
ments are consequences of the war and 
its aftermath. 


The increase in requirements con- 
fronting Britain’s domestic and foreign 
resources js noticeable in all brackets 
of her national economy. Instead of 
the 400 thousand men in the Armed 

_ Forces in 1938, over a million are re- 
quired ncw. Instead of the 16 million 
pounds spent overseas by the govern- 
ment in 1988, at least 175 million are 
being thus currently absorbed. Instead 
of the 30 million pounds paid as interest, 
etc., to foreign holders of British securi- 
ties, over 70 million have to be trans- 
ferred abroad for this purpose today. 
Furthermore, the swelling of the social 
services (owing partly to veterans’ 
benefits. and partly to the welfare 
policies of the government) and the 
political necessity of maintaining a 
standard of living that, on the average, 
is not much lower than before the war 
bring the total civilian outlay well above 
the prewar level. At the same time, 
the necessity of repairing war damages 
and replenishing inventories, as well as 
the extraordinary wartime wear and 
tear of productive facilities, have almost 
doubled (as compared with 1938) the 
replacement needs of the _ British 
economy. 


At least equally telling has been the 
influence of the war on the other side 
of the ledger—on the means available 
to meet the enlarged requirements. 
Owing to the physical composition of 
Britain’s domestic output as it develop- 
ed over the past century, only a relative- 
lv smal] part of it is designed to be 
consumed in the British Isles; the 
balance, consisting mainly of industrial 
goods, has to be expcrted in exchange 
for food and raw materials. The terms 


of this exchange are therefore of para- 
mount importance. During the interwar 
period they were, on the whole, very 
tavourable to Britain. Although the 
depressed state of world markets during 
the. thirties reduced the total demand 
for British goods and to some extent 
caused underemployment in Britain, the 
relative prices then prevailing enabled 
Britain to import cheap food and raw 
materials, at the same time securing 
relatively high prices for her industrial 
exports. This situation has drastically 
changed. Britain, it is true, can seil 
abroad everything she is able to export, 
and the prices of British exports have 
risen significantly. The cost of British 
imports. however. has soared even more, 
with the result that for the same amount 
of domestic effort Britain today receives 
from abroad less food, fewer raw 
materials, fewer services, than before 
the war, 

Yet, even with the exceptionally 
favourable terms of trade enjoyed by 
Britain before the last war, Britain’s 
relatively high standard of living was 
made possible only by her earnings 
abroad and some liquidation of her 
foreign assets. From these sources were 
obtained 300 million pounds in 1938, or 
6.5 per cent of the British national ex- 
penditure. Between September 1939 
and June 1945 the necessity of selling 
foreign investments and accumulating 
sterling liabilities to foreigners in order 
to meet war expenditures resulted in 
a reduction of Britain’s foreign assets 
at a greatly accelerated pace—by about 
4.500 million pounds. Annual revenue 
from. abroad on account cf interest, 
dividends, etc., diminished by about 50 
million pounds. The gap between total 
available resources and requirements 
thus took on dangerous proportions and 
in 1946 it amounted to 400 million 
pounds, which had to be borrowed 
abroad.* 


* Gress foreign borrowings, including 
drafts against the American and Cana- 
dian .Government credits, amounted to 
532 million pounds, but there were off- 
setting credit items totaling 132 million. 


There are four ways in which this 
deficit might be reduced or eliminated:—- 


(1) The terms of trade might im- 
prove sufficiently to provide the British 
with more imports for the same quantity 
of exports. Such a change, however, 
clearly depends, not on the British 
themselves, but on the relative prices 
prevailing in world markets. There is. 
no reason to expect early relief from. 
this source. Moreover, any shift of 
relative prices in Britain’s favor might 
well be accompanied by a slump in the 
demand fcr British goods. The net 
result of these two opposing tendencies 
cannot be readily predicted, but it can- 
not be assumed that it would necessarily 


mean a material improvement in 
Britain’s over-all position. 
(2) British output might be increas-- 


ed, either by raising the production of 
goods for the home market from, domes- 
tie resources, thus reducing import re- 
quirements, or by expanding the volume 
of commodities available for export. 
Both have been the objective of the 
production drive of the British Govern- 
ment during the past two years. But 
while reconversion and the restoration 
of output to prewar levels have on the 
whole been successful (Britain’s produc- 
tion today, indeed, may be even larger 
than in 1938), the effort to lift produc- 
tion further is encountering formidable 
obstacles. 


Most important of these obstacles is 
the shortage of coal. From 228 million 
toms in 1938, Britain’s output dropped 
to less than 190 million tons in 1946, 
or barely sufficient to take care of her 
domestic requirements at the present 
high employment level. It leaves 
nothing for exports, which before the 
war amounted to over 40 million tons 
of coal a year. The reasons for the 
cdal deficiency are peculiar to the coal 
mining industry only in part. To a 
large extent they are the same factors 
that limit output in many other branches 
of British manufacturing. For 
example, industrial equipment has been 
poorly maintained, a large part of it 
is obsolete, and production methods in 
some lines are old-fashioned; produc- 
tivity i» therefore low. The imperative 
modernization of British industry in 
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order to increase its productivity would 
require a heavy investment of capital. 
The circle becomes vicious, since large 
outlays on machinery would necessitate 
a further diversion of domestic and 
foreign resources from immediate con- 
sumption. Yet in the absence of such 
. outlays a major increase in total output 
is problematical. The government 
therefore intends to carry through a 
considerable volume of industrial re- 
equipment, but the ambitious original 
_program. has had to be severely trimmed. 
Concomitantly the earlier goal of raising 
exports to 140 per cent of the 1938 
level by the end of 1947.has had to be 
abandoned; what is now hoped for is 
to reach the 140 per cent level by the 
middle of 1948, but the attainment of 
even this goal is by no means assured. 

(3) Total requirements might be 
reduced. Such a reduction was provided 
for in the British Government’s emer- 
gency program. Importations of food, 
tobacco, gasoline, and films are to be 
seriously curtailed. Government ex- 
penditures abroad (for the maintenance 
of military establishments in the Near 
East, Greece, Germany, and elsewhere) 
are to be reduced, and, as mentioned 
above, the outlay on imported invest- 
ment goods will be cut. The total 
savings that may be thus achieved are 
officially estimated at about 230 million 
pounds for the fiscal year 1947-48. The 
success of this effort to reduce the 
balance of payments gap. however, de- 
pends on a number of factcrs. The 
international political situation and the 
outcome of negotiations with other 
countries will determine the extent to 
which the British can curtail their 
foreign commitments. World price 
developments in the next twelve months 
will decide whether the import cuts made 
will actually save the estimated amount 
-of foreign exchange. 

(4) Ficreign resources might be 
drawn upon to meet the deficit. The 
American credit of 3,750 million dollars 
which was intended to fill the gap for 
about four years has not achieved that 
purpose. 
give Britain a sufficient breathing spell 
in which to balance her international 
accounts by increasing her output as 
well as by reducing her requirements 
has proved to be too optimistic: except 
for 400 millicn dollars, the credit is 
already exhausted. The recovery of 
British domestic production proceeded 
more slowly than had been expected, 
the fuel crisis during the winter of 
1¢46-47 in particular constituting a 
serious setback. Exports increased, 
but not as much as had been antici- 
‘mated. Meanwhile governmental expen- 
ditures abroad continued on a large 
seale. A part, even if only a very small 
part, of the indebtedness to foreigners 
incurred by Britain during the war had 
to be repaid. Part of the exports went 
to countries that were unable to pay 
for them except in the form of blocked 
local currencies. At the same time 
domestic ccnsumption and investment, 
which had been severely reduced during 
the war, had to be permitted a moderate 
increase. Another important factor 
responsible for the rapid expenditure 
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SURVEY OF CHINA’S 
MINERAL RESOURCES 


By JAMES. A. RABBITT 
(Third Part*) 


(V.) COPPER 
(a) Reserves 
The total copper ore reserve of 
China is estimated at approximately 


4,547,000 tons logated in the following 
Areas: 


Total Amount of 


Previnees Depasit 
(metric. tons) 
Hunan 20,000 
Hiupeh 21,000 
Szechwan 47,000 
Kweichow 131,000 
Yunnan 216,000 
Sikang 3,612,000 
Sinkiang no figs. avail. 
Liaoning 500,000 (1.7% cu.) 
Tota} 4,547,000 


* (Concluded from. the two previous 
issues of November 12 and 19 
(Nos. 27 and 28). 


Although no reserve figures are 
available, there are copper deposits in 
Sikang Province and 40% pure copper 
ore has been extracted from the Su- 
hun Shan deposit near Kashgar (Su- 
fu). 

(b) Production 


The 1940 copper production was 
1,078 tons, valued at one and a half 
million yuan. However, the consump- 
tion in 1936 amounted t2 1,821 tons. 
The latest figures available for Man- 
churia give an output of 840 tons of 
copper ore in 1930. 


The two largest producing districts 
in China are Hw*ticheh in Yunnan and 
Penghsien in Szechwan, both having 
semi-mcdern smelting plants. The 
National Government has spent about 
two million yuan to increase produc- 
tion in Szechwan and Sikang, and an 
annual production of refined copper, 
99.9%, cf 3,000 tons annually in each 
of the above mentioned provinces was 
expected by 1945. 


of the American credit has been the 
great rise in American prices which 
took place after the credit was arranged. 
It is estimated that the value cf the 
credit in real terms was reduced by the 
American price increases since its 
negotiation by about 30 to 40 per cent. 
To make matters worse, the hope was 
not fulfilled that foreign countries would 
make ‘only moderate uSe of the permis- 
sion granted them during 1947. parti- 
cularly after July 15, 1947, to convert 
(indirectly) their sterling balances into 
dollars. There was a “run on the 
bank,” 

As a result, Britain still faces most 
of the problems that confronted her 
when the loan was granted. Should 
the new austerity and export expansion 
program mentioned abcve succeed, the 
total gap between British resources and 
requirements would be narrowed to 
about 140 million pounds in the coming 
year. However, ancther 100 to 125 
million pounds a year will have to be 
provided to mé¢et the dollar require- 
ments of the sterling area. 

What are Britain’s chances of coping 
successfully with this deficiency? One 
line of defence consists of about 2.4 
billion U.S. dollars’ worth of gold and 
dollar reserves held by the British 
Government. While it would be dan- 
gerous to reduce this ultimate reserve 
below some minimum level, it can be 
and has been drawn upon to help meet 
present needs. Of the American loan, 
400 million dollars are still left, as is 
an approximately similar amount of the 
Canadian credit. Other dollar asssts 
could be added to make up a substantial 
sum for ueeting urgent short term re- 
quirements. Some further help from 


the British Commonwealth can no 
doubt be expected and, in addition, 
some capital funds may be obtained 
from or through the International Bank 
fcr Reconstruction and Development, 
and some further temporary relief may 
be had from the International Monetary 
Fund. There is thus no cause for alarm 
so far as Britain’s short-run prospects 
are concerned. 


Merely ketping the wolf from the 
door for a few years, however, is no 
solution of the British problem. A 
lasting equilibrium between British 
resources and requirements, with a 
decent standard of living on the British 
Isles, can be. reached only through «a 
large and rapid increase in productivity 
by men and machines. Thorough 
modernization of British industry, as 
well as its reorganization and recon- 
struction, to serve the demands of a 
changed and still changing world may- 
ket, and temporarily at least, the maxi- 
mum utilization of British agricultural 
resources, are the most important sign- 
posts on Britain’s road to nermanent 
reccvery. To accomplish this Britain 
requires increased domestic saving and 
investment, as well a: dollars to vay 
for necessary imports of equipment, raw 
materials, and food. To whittie away 
available reserves on current consump- 
tion unless such a Iceng-range program 
is in prospect would cnly mean vost- 
ponement of her problem. A veal solu- 
ticm will depend on the extent to which 
Britain can concentrate her available 
resources, together with such help as 
she may receive from America, on a 
long-range program of economic recon- 
struction. 
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At the Fuyung copper mine in Liao- 
ning, Manchuria, “a vast field of copper 
deposits was discovered, so that quan- 


titative production of copper is now 
anticipated.” 

(VI.) LEAD 
(a) Reserves 

Although there are no lead ore re- 
serve figures available for China 


Proper, the metal content of Chinese 
ores varies from 57 to 62%. In Man- 
churia there is an ‘stimated reserve 
of metallifercus ores amounting to 
15,000,000 m.t. with a lead content of 
5.5 to 70%. 


In addition to these reserves an ex- 
tensive deposit is reported at Kuang- 
tungkou in Liaoning Province which 
is Said to ecntain lead, 4 to 8%, zinc, 
37 to 50%, plus silver. Apparently 
native mining and smelting only have 
been practiced at this place, so we 
have not included it in our reserve 
estimate of 15,000,000 mt. 


(b) Production : 


The min. production of lead was 
6,000 tons in China in 1939, and Man- 
churian lead ore prceduction is given 
as 3,634 m.t. in 1936, making a total 
of 9,634 m.t. for all of China. 


The most important lead and zinc 
mine is jocated at Shuikoushan in 
Hunan Province. The lead ores pro- 
duced are m¢<stly smelted by the Chang- 
sha Lead-Smelting Plant. 


Actual lead production in China in 
1939: 6,000 tons (lead or zine content 


37—62%. Production in Manchuria ‘in 
1934: 3.634 tons (potential of Man- 
churia 58,575 t.). 

(VII.) ZINC 

(a) Reserves 


No reserve figures are available for 
Hunan Prcvinee, reported to be the 
largest lead and zine producing region 
in China, nor are there reserve data 
for Kweichow and Yunnan. The metal 
_content of Chinese zinc ores varies 
‘from 36 to 42%. However, a deposit 
cf 1,680,000 tons of zinc ore has been 
‘reported in Sikang. The total Man- 
churian zine ore reserve is estimated 
at 15,000,000 m.t. with a zine content 
varying from 6 to 50%. 


(b) Production 


Actual production of zine ore in 
China was 13,299 tons in 1934, but the 
Chinése Government prceposes to pro- 
duce 3,200 m.t. of metallic zinc rather 
than export the ore as has been the 
practice in past years. 


No production figures are available 
for Manchuria but the production 
capacity is 27,300 m.t. of metallic zinc. 


The Shuikoushan mine in Hunan is 
repcerted to be the most important zinc 
producer in China. The zinc ores are 
partly smelted at Sungpo by native 
methods, and in the pre-war period 
2 great part of the ores were export- 
ed. 
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TIN 


(VIII.) 
(a) Reserves 


The tin reserves of China are esti- 
mated to be 1,417,000 m+t., of which 
approximately 1,000,000 m.t. are iocat- 
ed in Yunnan and 417,000 mt. in 
Kwangsi, Hunan, and Kiangsi. 


(b) Production 


China ranks first in production for 
those countries operating outside of the 
International Tin Committee. 


There are three main tin producing 
districts in China. the largest at Ko- 
echiu mines in Southern Yunnan which 
produces approximately 90% of China’s 
tin, Hunan Province and Kwangsi Pro- 
vince. 


A modern smelting plant was esta- 
plished at Kochiu in 1932 by the Gov- 
ernment and the Yunnan Tin Com- 
pany, having an annual capacity of 
2,000 tons in 1895. 


Tin was made a Government mono- 
poly in 1940 through mergers and the 
formation of the Yunnan Consolidated 
Tin Corvoration, as a result of credit 
loans from the United States. 


Tin-Production 1930-1940 
1930) gee 6.860 long tons 
1932 7,406 .. . 
1934 8,145 ,, ” 
1936 10.664 ,, “ 
1987 10,457 ,, x 
1938 tak 24 Gare s 
1939 O00), 5 
1940 18,000 m.t. 

(c) Potential 


China being outside of the Inter- 
national Tin Committee and inasmuch 
ag tin has been made a Government 
monop¢ly, it is quite probable that with 
the adequate reserves and the present 
and future needs of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment for building up exchange 
balances abroad to purchase machin- 
ery and equipment, that production of 
tin is most likely to be stepped up. 
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GOLD 


Reserves 


(1X.) 
(a) 


The Chinese National Governinent 
has, since 1988, *ncouraged prospect- 
ing in the Provinces of Sikang, Sze- 
chwan, Hunan, Honan, Shensi, Kwang- 
si, Sinkiang, Chinghai and Kansu. 


This prospecting has been under the 
Gold Mining Administration, <stablish- 
ed in May, 1939, under the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs. 


The Sinkiang gold reserve has been 
optimistically estimated at 31,300,000 
ounces and the annual _ production 
50,000 ounces. 


There is also a gold deposit report- 
ed at Nanking in the Purple Moun- 
tains but no figures are given. 


At the Taolinshui Mine in Jehol 
there is a réfinery with a canacity of 
3,000 m.t. of gold ore a month. 


The total] Manchurian gold deposits 
are given as 3,525 metric tons of placer 
gold cecurring in Heilungkiang and 
North Kirin Provine:s, with a pro- 
duction of 116,054 ounces in 1986. 


(b) 


The annual production of gold in 
1940 was estimated at 350,000 ounces. 


Production 


It was expected that the production 
would be increased to 1,100,000 ounces 
by 1941 as a result of the new gold 
fields opened up in Sinkiang, Sikang, 
and Yunnan provinces throvgh finan- 
cla] assistance given to private com- 
panics by the Geld Mining Adminis- 
tration, 


Ninety-five percent of the gold min- 
ed in China comes fram alluvial min- 
ing, and is subject to Government con- 
trol through agents who are stationed 
in all prceducmg centers. Even with 
this precaution, however, there is gold 


which finds its way to the black 
market, 

(X.) MANGANESE 

(a) Reserves 


Mangan¢se ore reserves in China are 
estimated at 22,500,785 tons, having an 
average metal content of 45% and are 
located in Hunan, Kiangsi, Kwangtune, 
and Kwangsi. Almost all the man- 
ganese ore was exported in the pre- 
war period. 


Recently, a manganese vein estimat- 
ed to contain over_10,000,000 m.t. was 
discovered in Chinhsi-hsien, Chinchow 
(Liaoning), Manchuria. Thus, the 
total manganese reserve is approxim- 
ately 32,500,785 tons. 


(b) 


Although China has sufficient man- 
ganese for her limited iron and steel 
industry potential, she ranks only 
among the “others” in World produc- 
tion. 


Production 
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The production of manganese ore for 
the years 1932-37 is given in the table 
below: 


China Manchuria 
m.t. 
+ 1932 20,951 60 
1933 9,391 750 : 
1934 1,669 653 
LOSS emer fare ? 600 
1SsGie2s, Ge 2 355 
1937 120,000 
(XI.) NICKEL 


A nicke] deposit of 340,000 tons has 
been reported in Sikang Province. 


(XII.) TUNGSTEN 
(a) Reserves 


China is first in the world supply 
of tungsten. The deposits in South- 
west China, discovered during World 
War I, are the richest known reserves, 
and recently there have been report- 
ed additional deposits in Southern 
Kiangsi of four times the amount 
hitherto known. 


Th: available tungsten reserve esti- 
mates for China amount to 4,170,255 


tons, located in the follawing Pro-~ 
vinces: 
Southern Kiangsi 4,000,000 tons 
Hunan A 21,400 ., 
Kwangtung 148.855. .. 
Total 4,170,255 tons 
Deposits of ore containing 4.6% 
tungsten have been reported recent!y 


in Shuyen and Fencheng in Liaoning 
but no reserve figures are available. 


(b) Production 


China’s p<sition in the production 
of tungsten amounts to 40 percent of 
the world’s supply. This commodity 
constituted one of the principal exports 
by which China covered wartime credits 


advanced by the United States Gov- 
ernment. 
Production 1932-40 
m.t. 

1932 2,210 

1933 5,698 

1934 6,305 

1935 ? 

1986 7,050 

1937 17,895 (exports) 

1938 13,387 * 

1939 11,580 » 

1940 13,700 


A breakdown of the 1940 production 
is given in the following table: 


m.t. 

Kiangsi .. 5,000 
Hunan 1,200 
Kwangtung 4,000 
Kwangsi 2,500 
Yunnan .. 1,000 
Total .. 13,700 
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(XIII) MERCURY 


Leith lists China as having sufficient 
mercury to expert, and their produc- 
tion is equal to that of Russia. With 
their planned production potential of 
500 m.t., China will, no doubt, have 
a sufficient amount to meet all de- 
mands created by industrial develcp- 
ment for some time to come. 


(a) Reserves 


Mercury deposits are located in the 
Fenghuang district of Hunan Province 
and the Tungjen, Shengchi and Pachai 
districts of Kweichow Province where 
the Kweichow Mining Administration 
is developing new mines. No total re- 
serve figures are available. 


(b) Production 


1940 170 m.t. 
1941 225 m.t. 
(XIV.) ANTIMONY 


(a) Reserves 


Like tungsten, China is one of the 
world’s leading producers of antimony. 
The reserves have been variously es- 
timated withovt regard to grade from 
3,700,000 tons down to 1,400,000 tons 
of ore. 


T'he principal deposits, estimated as 
containing from 70-80% of all of 
China’s reserves, are lccated at Hsi- 
kuangshan in the Sinhua district, Hu- 
nan. 


In 1921 Tegengren made a tentative 
estimate of the reserves at 3,000,000 
tons of ore with a metal content of 
1,300,000 tons in the Hsikuangshan 
ridge. He also estimated an additional 
3,000,000 tong of ore with a mstal 
ecntent of only 150,000 tons. Tegen- 
gren made no attempt to estimate other 
antimony déposits in other districts. 
In the August, 1941, issue of the Far 
Eastern Review, however, the res¢erves 
in two other districts of Hunan Seng- 
hua and Yiyang, are given as 2,500,- 
000 tons withicut noting the grade. 


If this quantity is added to Tegen- 
gren’s figure of 6,000,000 tons, we 
have the extraordinary figure of 8,500,- 
000 tons of antimony ore. From Bain’s 
report cn Tegengren’s estimate, it is 
not exactly clear whether the 3,000,- 
000 tons of low-grade 5% ore is in- 
tended to cover the districts of Seng- 
hua and Yiyang for which we now 
have the figure of 2,500,000 tons. If 
so. the Tegengren estimate plus the 
Far Eastern Review report would make 
a total of 5.500,000 tons of ore which 
is still higher than the total estimat- 
ed reserves for all China by various 
cthey authorities. 


Taking the most recent conservative 
estimate (Cressey) of 1,415,500 m.t. 
for the ore at Hsikuangshan and add- 
ing the ore reported by the Far East- 
ern Review for Senghua and Yiyang 
districts of 2,500,000 tons, we have 
3,915,500 tons or approximately 4,000,- 
000 tons of antimony ore which we 
think is a reasonable estimate of the 
total reserve. 
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(b) Production 

The production of antimony was at 
its peak during World War I, exports 
having reached 30,000 tons a year at 
that time. Even as late as 1929, ex- 
ports were 23,000 tons. The Minerals 
Yearbook, Review of 1940, gives the 
follcwing figures for the estimated 
antimony production: 


Year Production Exports 
1935 4 18,501 m.t. 
1936 16,348 m.t. 17,038 m.t. 
1937 14,702 m.t. 15,146 mt. 
1938 7,797 m.t. 7,983 m.t. 
1939 6,497 m.t. 6,750 m.t. 
1940 5,494 mt. 4 


However, the Foreign Minerals Quar- 
terly, October, 1941, gives the 1940 pro- 
duction ‘cf antimony regulus as 7,137 
m.t. The antimonv production given 
above is apparently the total of the 
crude, regulus and oxide produced. We 
find no breakdown of ‘these three forms 
applying exactly to the total figures 
given above. In one estimate for 1936 
of 17,100 tons, the proportion of these 
three forms was given as: j 


Regulus ae 13,000 tons 
€rude Yo Ms 2,700 tons 
Oxide ‘ 1,400 tons 

Total 17,100 tons 


, The percentage of antimony in these 
f:rms is: regulus, 99%, and crude, 70%. 


(XV.) BAUXITE AND ALUMINUM 
INDUSTRY 


There are many reports on bauxite 
and alumina shale in China and Man- 
churia, but the data is vague and. con- 
fusing. For instance, Rowe reports the 
bauxite deposits of Shantung as 271,000,- 
000 tons and 461,000,000 tons for Man- 
churia and Kansu, making a total of 
732,000,000 tons; quoting a Chinese 
source not available for this survey. 
The quality of bauxite in Kansu is re- 
ported to be as 22.57 to 38.52% aluminum 
and fcr Manchurian ores as from 40 to 
58% aluminum. We thave no way of 
squaring these figures except that for 
the Manchurian ores, a Japanese source 
gives the actual results of aluminum 
production from the bauxite mined near 
Yentai in Manchuria as capable of pro- 
ducing one ton of alumina from four 
tons of bauxite which jis double the 
quantity of Netherlands Bast Indies 
bauxite required for one ton of alumina. 
Inasmuch as it takes two tons of alumina 
to make one ton of aluminum, it would > 
mean that the aluminum content in the 
Manchurian bauxite would be at the 
ratio of eight tons of bauxite to one ton 
of aluminum. This is definitely not in 
line with the report of 40-58% alu- 
minum in the Manchurian bauxite. 


There is also considerable confusion 
as to whether these Manchurian reserves 
are in alumina shale from which the 
Japanese have vroduced some aluminum 
but with considerable difficulty. One 
Japanese source gives the reserves of 
alumina shale in Manchuria ag 120 mil- 
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lion metric tons and another as 25 mil- 
lion metric tons, the latter being broken 
-down as follows: 


Liaoning :— 


Quantity Grade Yo 
Yentai 1,034,000 m.t. 45-41.3 
Penhsihu 3,202,000 40-47.3 
Niusintai 9,382,000 46.4-52.5 
Shaoshin  5,£30,000 45.3-55 
Others 5,770,900 37.2-55 
Total 25,318,900 m.t. 


Japanese plans for the production of 
alvminum in Manchuria included a 
plant at Fushun for producing 4,000 
tons of aluminum from the shale at that 
place and a second plant at Kirin capable 
of producing 16,000 tons icf aluminum 
-annually making a total of 20,000 tons 
of aluminum for Manchuria. 


If the many assumed projects are 
soundly planned with sufficient supplies 
in reserve, it is reasonable to expect that 
the post-war pctentia] for aluminum in 
China and Manchuria might be in the 
neighborhood of 48,500 tons. However, 
we are not convinced that the Japanese 
ever did get satisfactory results from 
their aluminum plants in Manchuria, 
amd we 


reliabie sources as to good quality 
bauxite being found in China. 

(XVI.) MAGNESITE 

(a) Reserves 


There are rich deposits of magnesite 
in Manchyria which have been used by 
the Japanese for developing their 
magnesium industry. In a belt of land 
with a surface area of approximately 
60 square kilometres between a line 
drawn north-east from T'ashihchiao and 
another line drawn north-east from 
Niuhsinshan, four kilometres south of 
Tashihchia2, there lies a vast district 
of magnesite with estimated deposits 
of 13,600,000,000 m.t., perhaps without 
paralle] in the world both in quantity 
and quality. The scam at Kuanmashan 
‘is over 700 metres thick and has re- 
serves of 93,200,000 m.t. The magnesite 
found hre is excellent, being a pure 
carbonate magnesite containing but 
little iron, alumina and lime, and is 
probably the first in the world in purity. 


'_ The following table lists the principal 
districts of Liaoning (Manchuria) with 
deposits amounting to 579,442,000 metric 
tons. 


Magnesite Deposits 


‘ Deposit Magnesite 

‘Chingshanpei 40,000,000 tons .46.78% 
Hsiao Sheng- ‘ ; 

_. Shuissu 200,000,000 46.31% 
Kuanmashan _ 93,200,000 46.36% 
Paihushan 24,652,000 45.64% 
Niusintai 1,590,000 45.72% 
Shengshuissu 70,000,000 - 45.06% 
Pingerhfang 150,000,000 48.03% 


Total 579,442,000 tons 


\ 


have not seen any repcrt from, 


. Mongolia, and Shansi. — 
there are numerous brine wells from. 
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(b) Production 


It has been known for many, many 
years that there are extensive reserves 
of magnesite in Manchuria as shown 
by the success of the Japanese in the 
production of magnesium which started 
in 1939 with 3,000 tons and has increased 
by rapid stages to 15,000 tons a year 
by 1941. 


(XVII.) GYPSUM 


China’s gypsum production is shown 
in the following table: (in tons) :— 


1932 1933 1934 

Hupeh 57.996 57,600 58,020 

Hunan 3,512 4,300 7,100 

Shansi 2,900 2,000 2,500 

Others 100 120 100 
Total 64,508 64,020 67,720 tons 


The Minerals Yearbook, Review of 
1940, gives the total gypsum prcduc- 
tion of China in 1936 as 68,800 tons. 


(XVIII.) FLUORSPAR: 

Fluorspar is chiefly produced in Che- 
kiang Provine:, about 4,000 to 5,000 tons 
a year. The average mineral content of 
the ore is more than 80%. The ors 


‘ds almost entirely exported. 


(XIX.) SULPHUR 


Sulphur is widely produced, both as 
a by-product in Hunan and from pyrite 
in Shansi, southwestern -Hupeh, Kwei- 
chaw, and elsewhere. The output in 
1940 reached 10,000 metric tons, but the 
actual. total may have been several 
times that figure. Much of the sulphur 
eontent of the pyrites is wasted by the 
native smelting which can, at the best, 
only extract 50% of the total sulphur 
content. ~ 


(XX.) SALT 

Salt was a Government monopoly in 
China s¢veral hundred years prior to 
the Christian era. 

The bulk fo China’s salt is obtained 
by sclar evaporation of sea water along 
the coast north of the Yangtze where 
the humidity is low. There is also a 
small quantity obtained from salt lakes 
in the interior including Manchuria. 
In Szechwan 


which about 425,000 tons of salt a year 
is extracted. There are saline rocks in 
‘Yunnan which are mined and leached 
for salt, but the total. production in that 
Province is only 35.000 tons a year by 
this method. R 
The annual production of ‘salt in China 
is given in the fcllowing table: 
Salt Production, 
(in short tons (2,900 Ibs.) ) 


Shensi BW Aids unknown 
Shansi ae. 98,000 
Hopei 330,000 
Honan unknown 
Shantung 420,000 
‘Kiangsu me 560,000 
Chekiang 280,000 
Fukien 84,000 
Hupeh 14,000 
. Szechwan 425,000 
Kwangtung 266,000 
35,000 


Yunnan Che oer 
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Ninghsia 6,000 
Kansu 17,000 
Chahar 15,000 
Suiyuan unknown 
Total 2,550,000 tons 
(XXI1.) ASBESTOS 


Asbestos, m¢stly belonging to a kind 
of chrysolite, is found in many localities. 
The main producing areas are the 
Laiyuan district of Hopei and several 
districts in Suiyuan, with a yearly pro- 
duction of not mcre than 500 tons. 


(XXII.) GRAPHITE 

Graphite occurs in two types: The 
first type is the metamorphosed car-. 
bonaceous beds or coal seams and the 
second type exists in gneiss as con- 
stituent mineral. Graphite of the 
second type is much better in quality 
and is found in the Pingshan district 
of Hopei, Laiyuang district of Shan- 


‘tung, and sevcral of the districts in 


Suiyuan. The first type is found in 
the Provinces of Hunan. Hopei, Kiang- 
su, Henan, and Shensi. 


(XXIII.) CEMENT INDUSTRY 
The China Year Book, for 1938, re- 
ported the Chinese Cement industry as 
capitalized at over $15 million, produc- 
ing 1,539,000 bbls. or about 262,248 
metric tons. 
There were but six plants with loca- 
tions and ¢utputs as follows: 
Annual Output (bbls.) 


Hopei:—Tangshan 600,000 bbls. 
Shantung:—Tsinan 75,000 
Anhwei:—Nanking 144,000 
Kiangsu :—Shanghai 360,000 
Hupeh :—Taych 360,000 


Kwangtung:—Canton .. 


otal > aaa. 1,539,000 bbls.. 
This ‘capacity for a country of the 
size of China is significant of the lack 
cof modern buildings and public works 
in that vast land at a time when Japan 
with less than 10% of China’s area and 
% of its population had a monthly 
cemint production capacity of 600,000 
m.t., or a yearly output of 7,200,000 m.t. 
According to the Minerals Yearbook, 
Review of 1940, the reported cement 
production capacity for China Proper ~ 

and Manchuria are: - 
1,170,000 m.t. 


China 
Manchuria 1,110,000 m.t. 
2,180,000 m.t. © 


The war pushed cemtnt making +o 
the ‘West and South. The demand. in 
Free China was eStimated at 897,000° 
bbls. To make up the shortage, three 
new plants were-reported under con- 
struction in 1940 in Yunnan, Kwangsi, 
and. Western Szechwan... Two more 
plants were planned, one in Sikang. and 
oné in Kweichow. By 1941, the Kansu 


' Provincial Government had ‘established 


the Kansu Cement Works, capitalized at _ 
4.5 million yuan, financed by the 
National Resources Commission and the 


‘ Bank of China. 


* = * 
{Copyright im the above Survey 
is vested in the author, 
Mr. James A. Rabbitt). 
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HONGKONG TEN-Y EAR DEVELOPMENT 
& WELFARE PLAN 


Under the Colonial Development & 
Welfare Act, 1945, the United King- 
dom Government provided for a total 
expenditure of £120 million over ‘the 
ten-year period ending March 31, 1956. 
This amcunt has been allocated under 
three headings: (1) Central Schemes: 
£23% million. (Services which are pro- 
vided under central control such as: 
research, higher education, training 
schemes, geodetic & topographical sur- 
veys, aeronautical, wireless, meteorclo- 
gical servicss, nutrition, forestry, etc. 
services). (2) Allocations to individual 
Colonies: £85 million. Hongkong ob- 
tained out of thig allocation £1 million 
(1.18% of the total allocaticn). (3) 
General Reserve: £11 million (For 
supplementary allocations either to (1) 
or 


The principles of the Development 
Plan arc:—(1) Raising the standards 
of health, educaticn, social welfare and 
general well-being of the peoples liv- 
ing in the Colonies, based upon im- 
proved €conomic efficiency and increas- 
ed production. (2) Utilisaticn of the 
available natural resources to the great- 
est extent possible. (3) Expanding of 
opportunity for enterprise and endéa- 
vour. 


Besides the allocations made and to 
be made by the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment the following resources may 
be made available in order to achieve 
the greatest results: from most compre- 
hensive planning: (1) Jlcical revenue 
sources, (2) public loans, (3) resources 
from private trade and enterprise. 
Thus the total cost of development that 
can be embarked upon will be con- 
siderably greater than the total ex- 
penditure of £120 million in the case 
of all Colonies or the preliminary al- 
location of £1 million in the case of 
Hongkong. 


Hongkong Government established a 
Development Committee in July 1946 
for the purpose of drawing up a com- 
prehensive Ten-Year Development and 
Welfare Plan. The terms of reference 
of the Development Committee were 
as follows: 


(1) To €xamine and make recom- 
mendations to Government in respect 
of the draft schemes which have been 
put forward by Heads of Departments 
in connection with the allocaticn to 
this Colony of the sum of £1 million 
under the provisions of the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act, 1945. 


2h To prepare for the considera- 
tion of Government a plan covering 
all the objects of development and 
welfare expenditure in this Colony 
during the next ten years. The pre- 
paration of this plan is to be carried 
out in accordance with the instructions 
of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies as conveyed in his circular 
despatch of November 12, 1945, on the 
subject of the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act. 


The Chairman of the Development 
Committee is Dr. G. A. C. Herklots 
who is Secretary for Development. 
The Committee consists of 9 ex officio 
members and 5 Government officials 
(the heads of the departments of *Fin- 
ance, Chinese Affairs, Education, 
Public Works, Medical Services). 

Every Colony’s comprehensive deve- 
lopment plan, according to instructions 
by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, has to be graded in a few 
priority categories so that available 
funds are devoted to the most impor- 
tant developments. In the case of 
Hongkong, housing and town planning 
is regarded as tov priority. 


It is, therefore, possible that Hong- 
kong housing and town planning will 
receive priority attention in London 
and the financing of the plans, at 
present under study (see elsewhere in 
this issue “Government Planning for 
Modernisation of City and Port”), 
may be undertaken from funds already 
received (£1 million), as well as from 
future local revenue sources, a new 
public loan and private capital parti- 
cipating in the town and port deve- 
lopment of the Colony. 

All Colonial development plans are 
first considered by the Colonial Econo-. 
mic & Development Council, which is 
a committee of experts established by 
the Colonial Office, and after €xamina~ 
tion they pass for decision to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and H.M. Treasury. 


eS 


HONGKONG AVIATION REPORTS 


Aircraft, passenger and freight 
traffic at Hongkong Airport, Kai Tak, 


for the month of October was as 
follows :— 
In Out Total 
Passengers 4,964 4,324 9,288 
Aircraft 302 
Commodity Import Export 
(kgs) (kgs) 
Jewellery .. -. +: 14 —— 
Chemicals & Drugs 2,217 2,822 
Chinese Medicine. . 413 1717 
Dyeing & Tanning 1,133 15,760 
Focdstuffs & Provi- 
sions eo 964 352 
Hardware * 1,646 2,682 
Minerals & Ores 221 35 
Nuts & Seeds : — 23 
Oils’ & ‘Fats~.. «. 4 4 
Paints See — —— 
Paper & Paperware 4,288 10,950 
Piece Goods & Tex- 
tiles 5,428 4,201 


Wearing Apparel hy 
Gold Bullion ee 


Banknotes a. we eee =a 
Sundries 81a) ... 82)201 21,393 
Total 33,114 61,758 


Progress in local aviation has been 


civil air aircraft in October were by 
far the largest since the end of war. 
passengers carri¢d inward and outward 
came vp almost to the record figure 
of last August (when the local En- 
gineers’ Institute strike paralysed the 
Railway for several weeks) and the 
freight business boomed, reaching 95 
tons of commercial cargo. 

The impending start of new air 
routes connecting the Colony with Far 
Eastern and overseas places is bound 
to stimulate air transportation and in- 
crease passenger and freight traffic. 
Air Transportation Agreements with 

China 

After China signed air transportation 
agreements with the U.S., Britain and 
an interim agreement with France, 
negctiations with other countries are 
underway. An aviation pact with the 
Philippine Republic is to be finalised 
soon; meanwhile Chinese and Philippine 
planes are allowed to call on Manila 
and Shanghai respectively. 

The Netherlands-China air transport. 
agreement has already been ratified by 
the Executive Yuan, Nanking, and is to 
be signed in December. “It is expected 
that scheduled air services bv the Royal 
Dutch Aviation Co. between the Nether- 
lands Indies and points in China will 


remarkable and the October figures be inaugurated early in 1948. The 
encourage cptimism in the future of Dutch planes will call on Hongkong en 
civil air transport. Arrival ot s«coute for China. 
Aviation Statistics for January to October 1947:— 
AIRCRAFTS PASSENGERS FREIGHT 
(in Kilogrs.) 
Arrivals In Out Import Export 
January 172 1,381 991 16,705 14,592 
February 104 909 662 13,255 15,739 
March 141 1,985 L227 25,473 18,541 
April 185 2,590 2,797 41,477 18,043 
May 216 3,257 2,916 50,613 21,149 
June 201 3,202 2,724 24,493 31,848 
July 254 4,233 3,770 18,493 21,424 
August 253 4,997 4,406 25,206 84,877 
September 257 4,482 4,278 20,463 51,807 
October 302 4,964 4,324 33,114 61,758 
Total 2,085 32,000 27,995 269,592 289,778 
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REAL ESTATE MARKET REVIEW 


HIGH COST OF LAND AND HOUSES 


IN HONGKONG 


PROGRESS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION — KEY MONEY RACKETS 
— SHORTAGE OF OFFICE ACCOMMODATION 


Land transactions and building con- 
structions in the Colony have been go- 
ing on with vnprecedented speed dur- 
ing the last three months and the 
turnover of land and house sales was 
far larger than during any period 
since liberation. In many cases un- 
necéssary expenses were incurred, 
however, and unusually high land 
prices were very much in evidence. 


Three months ago landlords and real 
estate inve:tors were reluctant to go 
inte any big scale construction other 
than effecting repairs to looted and 
war-damaged premises. During the 
last 8 to 10 weeks the situation was 
completely changed and investors are 
now more than willing to erect new 
European and Chinése style apartment 
and tenement hovses, residences and 
cffice buildings in entire disregard of 


construction costs which: remain still 
high. : 
Most of the damaged and _ looted 


houses in the Peak area, Shaukiwan, 
Causeway Bay, Wanchai, West Point 
and Upper levels on the Island as well 
as those in different sections cn the 
mainland have been or are now being 
répaired and fully rehabilitated; those 
houses and other premises damaged 
beyond repair have been pulled down, 
and in their stead some new build- 
ings have been constructed or are now 
in process of construction. Many pre- 
mises especially in Causeway Bay area, 
in Tsimshatsui (Kowloon) ete. are 
among the finest buildings existing in 


SES EES STIR DSTI) 


Other countries whose air lines are 
operating in the Far East will also con- 
clude air transport agreements with 
China on the basis of the previous 
agreements made with the U.S. and 
Britain. 


BOAC SERVICES 


The BOAC service will be extended 
shortly to Tokyo. A survey flight has 
been made this week. A special plane 
under command of Captain Rudd has 
flown to Iwakuni airfield and will return 
with Mr. A. D. Bennett, Hongkong 
Manager, and Mr. J. W. S. Brancker. 
head of BOAC’s Eastern Division. who 
are in Tokyo discussing the start of 
the service with SCAP. 


BOAC is to take over the air mail 
service to Japan, until lately handled 
by the RAF and now in suspense since 
the SCAP order limiting air mail ser- 
vice to commercial aircraft. ; 


The Hongkcng Airways’ thrice-wetkly 
service to Shanghai is to go into opera: 
tion on December 2, to be followed socn 
by the scheduled service to Canton 


the Colony and the plans of local ar- 
chitects for buildings now under con- 
struction are envisaging the erection 
of most modern residences and factory 
buildings, 


High Prices 


The advance in prices for land and 
houses is largsly a consequence of 
eenuine stimulation; speculation in 
land was almost absent from the local 
scene although a few Chinese finan- 
eciers have taken recently advantage 
ef the opportunities which offered and 
made hand:ome profits within a matter 
cf weeks. The abrupt advance in real 
estate prices was however in no way 
caused by speculative land purchases 
but by genuine inquiry and by own- 
ers’ land purchases, construction of re- 
sidences, apartment houses and factory 
buildings. 


The demand for housfs was pent- 
up for many months and had to be 
released one day. There continues an 
extreme shortage of buildings of every 
kind and only the high cost of local 
labour and the cnly slowly decreas- 
ing cost of imported buildine materials 
had so far deterred the public from 
starting large-scale rehabilitation and 
new building. Once, however, a few 
building contracts were given ovt and 
constructions were slowly rising in 
various parts of the Colony, further- 
more the conviction slowly gained that 
no considerable reduction in construc- 
tion costs can be hoped for within 
another year, the local building inter- 
ests were sufficiently stimulated to 
abandon their previous wait-and-see 
policy and came cut with their orders. 
The legislation (Landlord and Tenant 
Ordinance) permitting higher rentals 
and exemptine from control new struc- 
tures or such hovses where a high 
degree of rehabilitation was perform- 
ed. introduced ancths; favourable ele- 
ment into the building trade of Hong- 
kong. 


A Vicious Circle 

Own<crs of new or thoroughly re- 
habilitated buildings are charging very 
high rentals which are out of propor- 
tion with the ordinary cost of living. 
Theze charges are supporting the 
maintenance of high salaries and un- 
intentionally counteract the policy of 
lower cost of living. Here is another 


vicious circle: by encouraging new 
constructions in a community which 
suffers frcm lack of housing and 


exempting these from rent control, the 
landlords are free to charge what the 


traffic can bear; since the housing 
shortage is acute many tenants are 
willing, although not really able, to 


pay rent which is out of »rcportion 
to their income, sacrificing other neces- 


saries or adding from their substance. 
Any attempt by the employers to re- 
duce salaries will necessarily meet with 
opposition on the part of those who 
pay high rent. Thus, if high rent 
can be reduced, cost of living will de- 
cline and production stimulated. On 
the other hand, if rents are to be de- 
creased the strong interest in buying 
of land and erection of hovses will 
diminish. Ome of the principal induce- 
ments for quick building of apartment 
houses ,and other residential premises 
is of course the good chance to recoup 
the construction costs within a short- 
time, utilising the current housing 
shortage and absence of any réstrictive 
legislation with regard to rent. 


Key or Tea Money 

The general though ilegal practice 
of charging key money (or tea money, 
shoe money, €te.) for premises to be 
let out by landlord or chief tenant— 
a curse afflicting every community 
suffering from housing shortage—has 
also greatly stimulated the current 
building boom. Often key money de- 
mands were so high that building cf 
flats appeared to be only-slightly dear- 
er. Families with some spare capital 
wh> desired to make Hongkong their 
home, at least for several years, wer® 
well advised to build houses and not 
to pay extortionate key money to land- 
lords who abused their strong posi- 
tion. 

Key money hag become particularly 
oppressive during this year when the 
influx of Chinese from the north en- 
couraged the holders of precious hous- 
ing space. The disturbances in China 
have furthermore convinced landlords 
that immigration will continue and 
thus lack of accommodation is bound 
to remain acute. New constructions 
ought, to some extent. relieve the preés- 
sure but the number of immigrants 
might b2 at least commensurate to the 
number of available new housing space. 


There is no Jegal provision here with 
regard to immigration by Chin¢se who 
may come here in any number; how- 
ever, Europeans and non-Chinese p<ople 
are prohibited from travelling to Hong- 
kong, even for a limited period except 
if special permission is obtained from 
the Immigration auth:rity who is al- 
ways anxious to reduce the non-Chin- 
ess population by various means at 
its disposal. The housing shortage and 
the key money racket naturally affects 
the Chinese residents and immigrants 
more severely and their ccmplaints are 
vociferous; the comparative handful of 
Europeans are on the whole not go 
ambitious as to require ample living 
space and hundréds continue sleeping 
in hotels and boarding houses, two and 
three to a room. 
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Land Purchases and House Construc- 
tion 


A Chinese trading firm recently pur- 
chased a pitce of land along the tram 
line in Wanchai for some $500,000. 
It worked out at about $30 per sq. 
foot and part of the land was Set 
aside for building six four-storey Chin- 
es¢ tenement houses. consisting each of 
24 flats. According to the size of the 
space on which the six houses are 
being built, the land for this parti- 
cular place (excluding the site reserv- 
ed for building a warehouse) is worth 
$300,000. The management of this 
trading firm anticipated to charge 
$8,000 key money for each flat _and 
$250 monthly rental. Should the: 24 
flats be all taken up by interested 
tenants, the company will be able to 
obtain nearly $200,000 from key money 
or two-thirds bf the land price it paid 
for this particular space on which the 
six houses are being built, 


Another instance: In Shing Weo 
Road, Happy Valley, a three-storey 
Wiarcpean-stylé residence is being erect- 
ed on a site for which the landlord 
paid $20,000. Each flat of the three- 
storey house consists of fcur bed rooms, 
‘on: living roéom, one dining room, plus 
kitchen, servant room «and three bath 
reems, There is no doubt’ that the 
landlord must have spent a consider~ 
able amount, perhaps $400,000, for 
such 2 construction. However, it re- 
mains an unjustifiable proposition by 
the landlord to charge $45,000 key 
mcney and $800 monthly rental for 
each flat. The key money thus to be 
derived from the three flats totalling 
$135,000 is seven times the price he 
paid‘ for the. land. 


Another instance:—The landlord of 
a four-storey building in Des Voeux 
Road, Central, between the Central and 
Western Markets, has recently effect- 


ed so-called extensive repairs to his 
buildine costing some $30,000. Reserv- 
ing two flats for his own use, this 


landlorg told wrospective tenants that 
the “rehabilitation cost” for each flat 
is $30,000—the amount of key money 
one has to pay if interested in anv 
of the flats—. plus $400 monthly rental 
for each flat. In cther words this 
landlord will be able to make an out- 
right profit of $30,000 on the rcpairs 
he has undertaken. plus higher month- 


ly rentals than those he could get 
without such repairs. 

Another instance:—In Wine Lek 
Street an enterprising company rent- 


ed a row of damaged houses from a 
landlord and repaired the buildings 
into each one-storey shop premises. 
The company already made an outright 
profit of $20,000 from kev money re~ 
ceipts of the shop ‘premises, plus a 
$2,000 profit on rentals every month 
from now on. This $2,000 will be a 
net profit monthly since the total 
rentals the company can collect are 
much bigger—the remaining sum of 
rentals which the company collects go 
to the landtond. 


There are numcrous other instances 
in which landlords turn into profiteers 
with only a few cases having been 
uncovered by the authorities; the cul- 
prits were prose€cuted and duly punished. 
Nevertheless, such nefarious practises 
are still going on as before and are 
gradually assuming larger proportions. 


Go-Betweens and. Agents 

Many Chinese and Europeans have 
made a profession by acting as go- 
between and so-called agents in brok- 
ering of flats and offices. They usual- 
ly earn a better average monthly in- 
come than even wel] paid office work- 
ers. 


A 18 feet’ by 12 feet office, space 
on the mezzanine floor of a bvilding 
along the tram line between Ice House 
Street and Pedder Street recently 
changed hands for $27,000 of so-called, 
furniture money. The furniture com- 
prises four wooden desks, one file 
eabinet, eight wooden chairs, two arm 
chairs. The broker wh> put this deal 
through made $5,400 whicn amounts 
to nine months’ pay for a $600 office 
worker, 


Another instance: An ordinary office 
in one cf the tallest office buildings 
in the central -district sold recently for 
almost $40,000° tea money; the transfer 
may eventually ¢ost more since only 
the chief tenant made this deal and 
the land company might later put in 
an additional claim, 


. 


Shortage of Office Space 


The extreme shortage of ‘cffice space 
is plaguing the business community 
here and most trading firms are will- 
ine to put wo almost any amount :f 
suitable premises in the city can be 


obtained. The prectice of sharing 
offices has spread _ard many firms tem- 
porarily accommedate their friends, 
allowine them desk space and the use 
of the telephone. However, many 
merchants are Jess charitable and have 
made an industry cut of sub-letting 


and sub-sub-lettine their office premises 
so that they mav be able to retire 
until! the return of metre normal con 


ditions in the office position here, 
Offices .haye even been established 
in hotels (with the permission of the 


management), and on verandahs which 
partly are encased or still open. 


The black market in office spaces is 
booming which jis a consequence of 
gcod business conditions; a large 
number of new companies are operat- 
ine here and the deterioration in 
China which drives businessmen from 
the north to Henekong (and elsewhere) 
increases the office predicament. 


There are only few owners of office 
houses in the central district. The 
progressive Hongkong Land _ Invest- 
ment & Agency Co.. Ltd.. by far the 
largest cwners of office buildings, have 
tried their best, and with’ much suc- 
cess, to relieve somewhat the office 
shortage and they have maintained a 
policy of low rentals; the recently 


completed three storeys atop Marina 
House were rented out to the new 
tenants at double the prewar rate. 
New constructions of office space in 
Gloucester Building is before comnle- 
tion and the plang for construction of 
a huge block accommodating hundreds 
of offices and severa] banks have only 
been delayed on account of the ob- 
structicn by an hotel which refused 
vacating the premises to the occupa- 
ber of which they no longer are en- 
titled. 


While hardly any key money 
racketeering was observed in office 
buildings owned by the Land Invest- 
ment Co. on account of their vigil- 
ance and integrity which made it ex- 
tremely difficult for chief tenants to 
cash in on the situation and victimise 
sub-tenants, the office key money busi- 
ness flourished in most other build- 
ings in the central district. In many 
cases the land owning ccmpany par- 
ticipated in office space transactions 
but usvally business is done between 
the principal office tenant and his pros- 
pective sub-tenants or new tenants who 
take over instead from the land and 
house owner from the chief tenant. 
Key money for central district offices 
ranges from $20,000 to 50,000 but 
larger spaces in the most desired build- 
ings have brought even higher amounts. 


Offices are also used as dormitories 
mostly by part of the Chinese staff. 
However, there are quite a few Euro- 
peans who, despairing of ,a chance to 
obtain better living accommodaticn, 
have put up their “home” in their 
offices. Some offices have thus been 
transformed, with more or less artistic 
skill. into a dovble purpcse accommo- 
dation. A number of Chinese managers 
and partners of firms in the central 
district have also reserved a part of 
their oftices for living quarters where 
all modern amenities have been installed. 


Exploitation of Sub-tenants 


As Chinese immigrants continue to 
pony into the, Colony from Shanghai 
and North China, the housing shortage 
hecomes more acuts. Apart from a few 
decent individual] landlords and reput- 
able land companies the majority of the 
pcople who cwn or control suitable 
living and office premise: have been 
exploiting the situation to the hilt. 


Principal tenants are usually worse 
than landiords. They overcharge their 
sub-tenants many times the total rent 
payable by ‘them to the landlord in 
addition to occupying the larger portion 
of the house for their own use. The 
authorities have managed, through 
information supplied by outraged sub- 
tenants, to bring manv of the greedy 
principal] tenants to book, have heavily 
fined them and even sometimes deprived 
them of remaining tenants. Hcwever, 
the scale of exploitation of sub-tenants 
bv principal tenants is today still as 
Jarge as ever. Perhaps. 70 nercent of 
the Colony’s principal tenants are mak- 
ing undue prcfits in one wav or the 
other from their sub-tenants. 
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To rent a cubicle in a Chinese tene- 
mént flat in Central District, one has 
to pay between $200 and $500 key 
money, plus a monthly rental of $79 
to $150. Even to rent a bed space one 
may have to pay $30 $40 key meney 
and $10 or $20 monthly rental. 


Many mushroom-like land and house 
agencies are found in many districts 
in the Colony, particularly in Kowloon. 
Alcng Nathan Road, in Mongkok Dis- 
trict. or along Kilune Street, in Sham- 
shuipoo, one often finds black boards 
mosted outside certain shops, on which 
are affixed red coloured papers with 
Chinese characters describing various 
rooms, flats and houses available for 
rent, 


From these notice boards, it appears 
there is no shortage of hzusing accom: 
modation. However. if one is unwilling 
or unable to nav sufficient kev monev. 
it will be useless to approach these 
agencies f7r anv of the advertised rooms, 
flats or houses. 


To avoid the legal action, these 
agencies often advertise in the words: 
“A four-storey house with modern con- 
veniences in Sz and so street for sale 
at so mvech. One of the flats of the 
house is vacant for the purchaser.” 
There is rothing legally wrone to ad- 
vertise the sale of a house for a stated 
price. But in fact there are no houses 
available for sale, the advertisement 
merely wishes to convey that a certain 
flat is available for rent at so much key 
money. 


Mortgages on Houses 


It is estimated that an average of 
40 land and house transactions were 
registered daily with the Land Office 
in the past two months as ccmpared to 
an average of 30 transactions daily three 
months ago. Of course. these transac- 
tions include mortgages. Vacant land 
mortgages are few since banks are not 
interested in them, but house mcrtgages 
are easily transacted. 


Two well-known Chinese banks on 
Des Voeux Road Central are favourites 
for house mortgage seekers. The in- 
terest rates for mortgages charged by 
these twe particular banks run often up 
to 25% p.a. However. usually some 
1.2% per month are charged and paid. 
In some instances these two as well as 
some other banks were able. to acquire 
propertigs when the clients eventually 
failed to repay Ican and interest upon 
expiry of the. term. 


Some native banks accepting deposits 
at a vate of 5 to 8 % p.a. from their 
clients are often lending this money out 
to lzcal property owners against an 
annual interest of 12 to over 20%. The 
vate charged depends on the security 
offered; in cases of insufficient security 
the bank takes a risk for which it 
charges heavily. The local commercial 
banks accent mortgrares cnlv un to a 
certain percentage of the estimated 
value of land or houses and charge from 
5 to at most 6% p.a, 
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When trading conditions here were 
bocming and profits ran as high as 50% 
merchants could afford to take up loans 
and pay extraordinary interest but 
during recent months the profit margin 
has narrowed and few businesses can 
be put through at very much over 10% 
prefit. Therefore, merchants have 
become more cautious when considering 
loans and only the out-and-out specu- 
Jator will promise to pay sz7me 20% 
while banks may now also apply more 
circumspection when negotiating big 
loans against mortgages or cther securi- 
ties which amount to considerably less 
than 100%. 


Land Prices 


While during the last 2 months sites 
on the Island advanced by 25%, factory 
and other sites in Kowlcon improved 
during the same period from 30 to 50%. 
However, compared to early Spring of 
this year land prices are today about 
dcuble. While cost of living during 
this year showed distinct signs of de- 
cline, imvorted materials are cheaner 
and unofficial exchange rates on the 
whole move around the same level, real 
estate prices have gone un and show no 
sign cf a change in trend. Customers 
were, as was pointed out above, mostly 
genuine builders and there was verv 
little speculative interest observed. 
The hich price of land has surprised 
teal estate brokers who did not foresee 
as firm a trend as actually develoved. 
Here are a few examples cf land appre- 
ciations:— 


The new reclamation alone the Wan- 
chai water front is today $30 per sq. ft. 
as compared with $10 ver sq. ft. several 
months ago. while land in Causeéway 
Bay area near the skating rink costs 
$380 per sq. ft. or twice the price of 
fcur months ago. 


A site in Queen’s Road, Central, near 
Ho Tune Bnilding, recently changed 
hands at $400 per sq. ft.: another 
triangle piece in Cross Street, was 
boucht by Dutch interests at $58 ver 
sq. ft. (six months ago it was $20 per 
sq. ft.). 


The Metrovolitan Land.Co. bought 
the Underwriters Buildins in Queen’s 
Read, Central, for $600000 in 1938. 
This building was earlier in the vear 
cold tn Chinese méfdicine manufacturers 
for $3.5 million. 


In Kowloon, a wmiece of land in 
Cameron Road yrecently changed hands 
at $10 per <a. ft. whereas the vrice 
some menths aco was $5 onlv. Land 
alone Nathan Road between the Penin- 
cula Hotel and the Alhambra Theatre 
was $5 per sq. ft. a vear ago. It 
gradvallv went up to $7, $10 and $15 
six months ago and is around $23 now. 


The price of land in the factorv area 
of Hunwhom has also gone uv consider- 
ahly owino to inavirw hv a nvember of 
Chinese manufacturers from Shanzhai 
arvious to establish factories here. 
Three months ago, the average price in 
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that area for land was between $5 and 
$6 per sq. ft.; it is now $8-10 per sq. ft. 
In one particular case, a’ certain Mr. 
Lam bought a site of 140,000 sq. feet 
in Hunghom from a British banking 
firm for $350,000 a few mnths ago 
and later-he resold the site to a Chinese 
from Shanghaj for $800,000. Thig site 
is located on the water front and part 
of the foreshore is now being reclaimed 
and a large factcry will then be erected. 
(See also elsewhére in this issue “Indus- 
trial Notes & Reports’). 


Land purenasers seem not to realise 
that most of the land in Kowloon is 
liable to the 75-year lease pericd expiry. 
Government has not yet made known 
its policy regarding renewal of leases, 
but it is certain that Crown rent will 
be increased considerably after the 
expiry of the lease period. In other 
w-rds, a purcha:ey may acquire a piece 
of land now at say $10 per sq. ft. but 
he may be required after the present 
lease termination to pay increased 
Crown rent. 


Construction Costs 

When compared with three months 
ago, present construction cost is on the 
whcle about 10 percent cheaper; this 
was made possible on account of the 
drop in prices for bath room fittings 
and timber, though black market cement 
and locally made bricks have increased 
in price slightly. 


The estimated construction ecsts for 
various qualities and standards are 
between $2 and $4 per cubic foot. 


In the local construction field, Messrs. 
Leigh & Orange will introduce a few 
>ew aspects bv using aluminium made 
structures to substitute for steel struc- 
tures as well as new lightine systems 
for a prcjected factory building. 


Other leading architect firms are also 
introducing the latest methods and 
modern d¢signs for construction of 
buildings in the Colony. Architect 
firms and individual architects are 
having their hands full with building 
prop?sitiongs and can hardly cope with 
the increasing number of clients. 


Prefabricated Houses 


To lower construction costs a special 
committee consisting of an equal num~- 
ber of government cfficials. from the 
Building Ordinance Office and other 
official departments, and local well- 
known architects was recently formed 
for the exclusive purpose of studving 
the possibilities for €recting vrefabricat- 
ed hcuzes in the Colony. The George 
Hung & Company applied to the Build- 
ing Ordinance Office several months ago 
for importine prefabricated houses from 
the United States to help in the 
amelioration of the €xisting housing 
shortage. The Company was, however. 
advised by the authorities to abandon 
svzh plans as it was believed here that 
such houses may not be able to with- 


stand the full fcres of a tvohcon. The 
Company eventually dropped the 
scheme. 
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The cost for putting up prefabricated 
houses is much cheaper than the con- 
struction of ordinary houses up to the 
standard and meeting the regulations 
of H.K.. Building Ordinance. 


- The ungency of the hdusing shortage 
here does not allow of any dilatoringss. 
The special committee May soon conclude 
its findings on the suitability of. pre- 
fabricated housts in Hongkong." [f 
only the typhoon danger is preventing 
the immediate importation of these 


houses, which are available in the U.S. 


for export, then the American indus- 
trialists will supply additional safe- 
guards for such aréas where typhoon 
danger exists. However, there is 
another consideration in connection with 
U.S. made ‘“‘prefabs”: exchange. The 
importation of prefabs‘ would require 
large amounts of US dollars which are 
not available from: official resources, or 
at least hot for any adequate amount. 
On the other hand, the need for prefabs 
requires no ¢laboration and there will 
be genera] interest by almost all. local 
homeless residents to ‘acquire such 
houses plus the intriguing gadgets which 
go with it. The repont of the special 
committee is eagerly awaited. 


PYROC, LATEST BRITISH 
BUILDING MATERIAL 


A revolutionary new building 
material has been developed in Bri- 
tain. Known as Pyroc it is made 


from lime, cement and vermiculite (a 
mica. obtained in South Africa) and 
has the outstanding asset that it can 
be sprayed. This means, in effect, the 
start of mechanical plastering. ,; When 
the mix is sprayed on up ‘to eight 
inches thick it sets sufficiently in 50 
minutes to be mechanically compress- 
ed to a smooth finish. © After three 
hours it can be painted. Pyroc is, 
incidentally, cheaper than plaster. 


Collectively the other advantages are 
still more sensaticnal. Pyroc, besides 
being non-shrinking and non-cracking, 
will stick to metal or timber as well 
as to brick. Spraved on a light wire 
mésh it gives a strong wall. 


_ One can drive nails into Pyrsc, screw 
into it or cut in -with .an ordinary 
saw. It is as fire-resistant as several 
inches of concrete. When it is spray- 
ed a quarter of an inch thick on tim- 
ber and blow lamps are applied i 
takes five or six hours. for the timber 
: begin to char. It never bursts into 
lame, 


Pyroc has been approved by the Na- 
tional Physical Labotatory of .Great 
Britain and is now undergoing tests at 
the Government's Building Research 
Station. Although nothing definite can 
yet be said on commercial production 
it. ig hoped that mass supplies may 
be available within six to-12 months. 
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GOVERNMENT PLANNING FOR MODERNISA- 
TION OF CITY AND PORT 


The planned development of the 
urban areas of the Colony and the 
modernisation and expansion of the 
harbour of Hongkong has keen offi- 
cially studied since last year with 
renewed vigour. The changes which 
are to be instituted here will be of 
far-reaching importance. Long- 
term town planning aims at the 
elevation of this British Colony to a 
show place in the Far East. 


Town planning has been studied 
by (1) the Town Planning Section of 
Public Works Department and (2) by 
the Housing & Town Planning Sub- 
Committee which was set up by 
Hongkong - Development Committee 
(under Colonial Development & 
Welfare Act 1945; vide report else- 
where in this issue). 


The recent arrival in Hongkong of 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie’ is closely 
connected with the various town and 
harbour planning schemes drawn up 
by both the Town Planning Section 
and the Sub-Committee. Sir Pat- 
rick will outline the general. plan 
and the preliminary work which is 
necessary and indicate the team 
which is required to undertake the 
great task. In our issue of Nov. 12, 
p. 569,, some references, to the de- 
velopment of Hongkong with regard 
to military and naval lands were 
published. 


Sit Patrick Abercrombie 


Professor Sir Patrick Abercrombie, 
M.A., F.S.A., is one of the most dis- 
tinguished of living architects and 
town planners. For over thirty years 
he has,..been Professor of Civic De- 
sign at. Liverpool and London 
Universities. He is a past Vice- 
President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and their Gold 
Medalist for 1946. Whilst at Liver- 
pool, he prepared studies of. Paris, 
Vienna, Brussels and Berlin which 
are still the standard references on 
these European capitals. At home 
he, has been’ responsible for prepar- 
ing plans for the capital cities of 
England, Scotland and Ireland. The 
Gteater London plan, prepared with 
the assistanee of Mr. J. H. Forshaw, 
is. perhaps his best known’ work. 
With. the help of Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
he. prepared plans for Hull and he 
has also prepared a new plan for the 
city of Plymouth. His work has not 
been confined to the United King- 
com; with Mr. Holiday he designed 
the new campus of the University of 
Colombo in Ceylon and is responsible 
for plans for Addis Ababa. Recently 
he has been in Cyprus giving advice 
cn. planning on that island. He was 
responsible for the first English re- 
sional ‘planning scheme, that of 
Doncaster, covering the South York- 
shire coal -fields. This initial phase 
of work resulted in a series of re- 
gional reports for the future develop- 
ment of nearly half of England from 
Cumberland and’ the Lake District to 
Bristol in the west and Canterbury 
in the east. 


Government Assistance for Private 

Builders 

The housing shortage has Jed to a 
number of private schemes being 
launched aiming at its alleviation 
by cooperative building with the help 
of Government. Crown land has 
been promised by Government to be 
sold at reduced prices so that home 
building is being actively encouraged. 

Gevernment is allocating . building 
sites, including particularly Jardine’s 
Lookout and Kowloon Tsai, tor build- 
ing schemes by private treaty at a 
reduced premium which will vary in 
accordance with the control . or 
limitation to be. exercised on the 
profits to be derived from any parti- 
cular scheme. Special consideration 
is given to bona fide non-profit 
making associations. 


Sponsors of building schemes’ have 
submitted a number of technical 
and financial plans in respect of 
particular areas to the Director of 
Public Works. .A condition of the 
grent by private treaty of any lease 
at reduced premium to permit build- 
ing in accordance with the needs of 
the eccmmunity is that the leases 
cannot be sold nor the accommodas 
tion let or sub-let without specific 
approval of Government for .a period 
of twenty years from the date of 
issue. 

Government is also assisting by 
way of alienation by private treaty 
at reduced premium available in- 
dividual building sites to citizens 
who desire to build their own homes. 
The conditions of alienation include 
Stipulations barring re-sale or sub- 
letting without permission for a 
pericd of twenty years. A further 
condition of applic:tion is that the 
applicant undertake: himself to live 
in the house he pr poses to build, 
If there are two o: more applicants 
for any one site it w'} be awarded 
by ballot. 
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THE WHEELOCK MARDEN GROUP 
IN HONGKONG 


With the purchase of over 90% of 
the shares in the Hongkong Realtv & 
Trust Co, Ltd.. the Wheelock Marden 
Group has acquired the name and the 
assets of an old Hongkone company 
which will continue doing real estate 
business in the Coleny. At the same 
time the Wheelock Marden Group 
acquired the real estate business of Mr. 
G. A. Harriman which will be continued 
under the style cf Harriman Realty Co. 
Ltd. This Realty firm is a 100% sub- 
sidiary of the Hongkong Realty & Trust 
Co. Ltd. 


Harriman Realtv Co. will transact all 
branches cf: real estate business as 
_brokers and valuers, .and estate and 
property agents. The Company will 
also arrange mortgages of anv land and 
properties in the Colony. The manage- 
ment is ready to assist the public in 
all matters where advice is sought 
especially with regard to sale and pur- 
chase of properties, renting or letting 
of houses and factories. One of the 
principal aims of the new Company is 
to assist actively in the promotion of 
Hongkeng’s building industry. 


The managing director of the Com- 
pany is Col. J. D. Clague, C.B.E., M.C., 
who hag just arrived from England. 
He will be assisted by Mr. Harriman, 
a director of the Company, whose long 
experience in the Icca] real estate market 
is an invaluable asset; his outstanding 
business success in transacting sales of 
sites in every part of the Colony, apart- 
ment houses and residences, factory 
buildings and commercial] premises has 
been spectacular. Mr. Harriman will 


be leaving for Australia early in 1948 
where he intends to spend his holiday. 


Mr, G. E. Marden, the chief executive 
of the Wheelock Marden Group, has 
assumed the chairmanship of the Harri- 
man Realty Co. Ltd. in addition to his 
large number of other duties both here, 
in China, the United Kingdom. and 
South Africa. Mr. Marden, after 
acquiring in 1946 an important interest 
in the old Hengkong firm of Méssrs. 
J. D. Hutchison & Co. Ltd. and recently 
buying practically all the shares in the 
Hongkong Realty & Trust Co. Ltd. will 
spend every year part of his time in 
the Colony. 


The Wheelock Marden Group has sub- 
stantial interests in the United King- 
dom and in the Unicn of South Africa 
besides controlling the following 16 
limited liability companies which all 
are’ registered jin Hongkong:—Metal 
Industries of China; Cornes & Co.; 
Whangpos Tug & Lighter Co.: G. E 
Marden & Co.; China Ship Breakers: 
Lunghua Dock & Engineering Works: 
Oriental Steamship Co.; ‘Concordia 
Steamship Co.; Summers & ‘Co.; Oriental 
Mortgage & Finance Co.; Far Eastern 
Salvage Assn.; Elizabeth Ashley: 
Yangtze Finance Co.; Whzel>ck Marden 
& Co.; Shanghai Tug & Lighter Co.; 
Eastern Asia Navigation Co. 


The forwarding business of Messvs. 
G. E® Marden & Co. in Shanghai has 
been organised into Marden Develop- 
ment Co. Ltd. as a ecmpany incorvorat- 
ed under Chinese law. Mr. Marden is 
a director of this China company. 


CONDITIONS OF URBAN AND RURAL 


HOUSING IN 


The majority of the urban popula- 
tion lives in the older Chinese téne- 
ment houses of Victcria,City and of 
Kowloon. These houses, which ' are 
built back to back in rows separated 
by scavenging lanes, vary in height 
from two t2 four storeys, the poorer 
section of the population being housed 
mainly in the upper floors. Each flosr 
is sub-divided into rooms or cubicles 
of not less than 60 square feet and 
may accommodate three or fcur 
families. A communal kitchen is 
provided, but in the old type of build- 
ing’ no provision is made for latrine 
or ablution accommodation: public 
latrines and bathrooms have _ been 
erected to mect this shortcoming. 
Buildings of this type are now dis- 
appearing, being replaced by more 
modern structures, Virtually all such 
tenement hou:¢s are owned by Chin- 
ese landlcrds though some of the larg- 
er industrial undertakings, both Chin- 
ese and European. provide housing for 
their employees. A larg? proportion 
of the City of Victoria was erected 
in the ¢arly days cf the Colony when 
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town planning was little practised even 
in Europe, and the maior defects of 
housing are due to the absence at that 
time of planning and of modern legis- 
lation. The Buildings Ordinance of 
1903 was framed to ‘conform with the 
standards of structure and  hygien® 
then accepted. In the light of modern 
practice many of its provisions and 
many of the buildings originally con- 
structed in accordance with those pro- 
visions are out of date. Control of 
domestic building is now effected by 
the operation of a newer Buildings 
Ordinance, introduced in 1935,’ which 
provides also for improved lighting 
and ventilation in buildings _ originally 
made t> conform with the less ad- 
vanced legislation. 


The urban sections of Hongkong 
and of Kowloon are divided into five 
areas, with a Health Officer respon- 
sible for the cleanliness cf each; the 
areas are divided into districts and 
each district is under the charge of 
a Health Inspector. House to house 
inspection is part of the Health In- 
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spector’s daily routine and the resi- 
dents of each house and each storey 
are required by law to carry out the 
cleansing of their premises under the 
supervision of the Health Inspector’s 
staff. Tanks containing kerosene 
emulsion solution are provided for 
cleansing purposes generally, and for 
complete immersion of smaller articles 
of furniture, such as bedboards. The 
whole of the urban district was cleans- 
ed inl this way @n many occasions. 


Living in the New Territories 


The housing of the rural population 
is very different. Only the urban area 
is affected by large-scale influxes. of 
population, The population of the 
New Territories is very stable, and the 
villages were for the most part built 
several] generations ago. The houses 
are huddled together, often surround- 
ed by a wall and sometimes by a 
moat: many of the walled villages still 
retain their heavy gates and some ad- 
here to the traditional routine of bolt- 
ing the gates at sunset against ban- 
dits. Village houses in the New Ter- 
ritories are known as “ancestral pro- 
perty”’ and are handed dewn from 
father to son and almost without ex- 
ception occupied by the owner, who 
pays a small annual Crown rent to 
Government. They are usually built 
of locally made blue brick or cut 
granite with a tiled rocf and cement 
floor though some of the poorer type 
are built of sun-dried mud-brick faced 
with plaster. 


A typical village dwelling consists of 
cne ground floor room, entrance being 
made through the front door—there is 
no back door—into a partially roofed- 
over space, one side <f which is re- 
served for cooking, and the other side 
for storage of dried grass, the prin- 
cipal fuel. An inner door gives en- 
trance to the single room, the rear 
portion of which is screened off with 
wooden partitions for the use as a 
bedroom. Over this rear portion, rais- 
ed some 8 fect above floor level, is a 
wooden platform or gallery known as 
the “cockloft”, which is used for stor- 
age purposes or for extra sleeping ac 
commodation if the family is large. 
The house has no ceiling, except the 
rafters and tiles, and no chimney. 
Windows are rare. 


Dwellings are sometimes built in 
rows cf a dozen or so in the larger 
villages, with the front of one row 
facing the back of another row; whilst 
at other times they are built haphazard 
te conform with “Fung Shui” (wind 
and water”), a form of Chinese necro- 
mancy which traditionally governs the 


siting of dwellings and graves. The 
streets between the dwellings are 
usually not more than six to eight 


feet wide, and the drainage is primi- 
tive. Lavatories are erected apart 
from. the dwellings and are similar, 
though inferior, to those still found 
attached to some rural cottages in the 
United Kingdom. The houses are for 
the most part kept in reasonable re- 
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EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL MARKETS 


US$ BUSINESS 


Cnce the visiting U.S. Navy pulled 
out the depressed prices for U.S. notes 
improved and so did quotations for 
drafts and funds in New York. High- 
est and Mlowest prices for. last week: 
(in H.K.$ per U.S.$ 100) notes 518— 
508; drafts 526—505; T.T. 530—514. 
The local cross rate at the end of Jast 
week stocd at U.S.$3.03 per £. 


Shanghai refugees and merchants 
brought with them U.S.$ in notes, 
draft, credits which they. to some ex~ 
tent, offered in the unofficial exchange 


markst. Overseas Chinese returnees 
also offered larger amounts in notes 
and drafts. 

Merchant demand was _ relatively 


smaill on acccunt of overstocking in 
commercial cargo. Considtrable ouan- 
tities of goods previously immvorted 
into Shanghai but denied admittance 
since they were not covered by impcrt 
permits have already arrived here and 
more are expected to come. These 
goods which the local market is tak- 
ing up have mostly originated in the 
US. Sales, however, wi'l be slow. 
Fer some time to come merchant de- 
mand for U.S.$ will remain on the 
present low level. 


Some specullative and investment 
buying of credits in New York has 
recommenced. Periodic rumours about 
sterling dévaluation are backing such 
investment purchases. It anpears how- 
ever certain that there will be no de- 
valuation and that the current cross 
rate wil] remain in force for a long 
time to come. Nevertheless. specula- 
tors believe that the unofficia} rate for 


pair and the structural design is never 
altered. Furnishings ecnsist usually of 
trestle beds, perhans a table, and a 
few small stools. 


European Residents 


In normal times the European resi- 
dent lives in a suburban-type villa, flat 
or small house not unlike the equivalent 
in the United Kingdom. Increasing 
numbers of permanent Chinese residents 
also favour the European type of 
house. The Kowloon European-type 
suburbs developed extensively during 
the period of 1930-1940, the houses 
built beine not unlike those in an aver- 
age Londen suburb with the addition 
of servants’ quarters and, in most 
cases, of the verandahs which the 
semi-tropical climate requires. At the 
western end of the island of Hong- 
kone the higher altitudes have been 
developed for European-tvpe dwelling 
houses by 9 svst¢m of roads cut into 
the steen hil'sides. The temvé¢érature 
at 1.200-1.490 feet is normallv about 
6% lower durins summer months at 
sca-level brt against this advantage 
must be set the higher humidity dur- 
ing the damp spring season. 


sterling may undergo fluctuations which 
could be utilised. Investors, on the 
other hand, if they disnose of suffi- 
cient funds may find it a not im- 
prudent hedge to keep some funds in 
the U.S. if purchases can be effect- 
ed at an unofficial cross rate of U.S.$3 
and over. 


U.S. EXCHANGE ALLOCATICN 1948 


On Nov. 24, the Financia] Secretary 
of Hongkong Govt. issued to import- 


ers in the Colony the following in- 
formation :—- 
(1) In June of this year import- 


ers. were asked to submit applications 
to the Supplies, Trade & Industry Dept. 
in respect of their imports from cer: 
tain countries, and quotas were fixed 
covering the period July to December 
1947 of the amount of official U.S. 
exchange which would be granted dur- 
ing the period for certain tvpes of 
goods. It was hoped that time that 
the level of quotas granted could be 
maintained during 1948 and that <ther 
commodities would be added to the 
list as supplies became more réadily 
available. Since that time the short- 
age of dollars in many countrics has 
become acute and the position cf the 
United Kingdom in this respect has 
steadily deteriorated. 


(2) For a varietv of reasons which 
are well known to merchants the U-S. 
dollar earnings of the Cclony are €x- 
tremely small and it is quite impos- 
sible for the Government to continue 
to allocate exchange on the scale pre- 
viously granted out of the dollars that 
accrue from purchas¢s by authorized 
banks. In view of the above it has 
been found necessary to restrict the 
approval of sales cf U.S. dollar ex- 
change to a very small range of im- 
ports, and for the present annlications 
will only be Considered which are in 
respect of raw or semi-finished ma- 
terials for the factories in the Colony 
and certain types of building materials 
necessary fcr reconstruction. 


(3) Quotas in respect of the types 
of commodities mentioned in the list 
as below will therefore not be erant- 
ed for the first quarter of 1948, but 
the question for the second auarter will 
be reviewed in‘ February. (While this 
list does not claim to be exhaustive 
it will be a guide to importers of the 


tvpe of goods fcr which official ex- 
change will not be granted). 
(4) JImporters will be wermitted to 


sell U.S. dollux drafts and notes to 
their bankers, and A.E. forms submit- 
ted to Financial Seeretary (Hxchange 
Contrel) with a certificate of purchase 
by a bank which ts a member of the 
Evchanae Banks Association will gen- 
erally be approved. The present ar- 
randqement bu which <imnorters are 
obliaed to surrender an additional per- 
centage in respect of certain commodi- 
ties will be disccmtinued to «a large 
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extent and authorisation for the open- 
ing of credits to cover the import of 
goods into Hongkong -will in most cases 
be permitted against a bank’s purchase 
certificate of an equivalent amount of 
UWS. currency. 


(5) The overnment very much 
regret the necessity of this. restriction 
on the granting of official exchange 
but similar measures have been taken 
by all members of the sterling aréa, 
and many countries outside. Every 
effort will be made to change this 
policy shovld ecnditions make it pos- 
sible but this must be dependent. on 
circumstances over many of which this 
Government has little or no control. 


LIST OF COMMODITIES for which 
cfficial exchange will not be granted 
in respect of the quota for the first 
quarter of 1948: 


Abalone Beverages —— Cameras 
—— Cars —— Car spares and acces- 
sori¢s —— Clothing —— Cream —— 
Coffee —— Dried fruit —— Electric 
appliances Films (unexposed) —— 
Food —— Fcuntain pens —— Fruit 
(fresh) Haberdashery —— Hard- 
ware —— Ink —— Leather Milk 
—— Office machines and eauipment —— 
Paper Paraffin wax —— Pharma- 
céuticals and toilet preparations 
Photo materiais —— Photographic sup-: 
plies or equipment —— Piece goods 
—— Radios and radi> snares —— 
Razors and blades Refrigerators 
and air conditioning equipment —-— 
Stationery Sewine machines 
Tinned frvit —— Tobaceo and Cigar- 
ettes —— Tools —— Tovs —— Trucks 
—— Tyres Watches —— Worl. 


GOLD TRANSACTIONS 


The local market was glutted with 
new guld and there were daily reports 
€xciting bankers and brokers speaking 
of more shipments and contracts. The 
Macas gold rush has some Chaplinesque 
resemblance and wovld vrestnt good 
material for a film nlot; there is a dash 
of everything in it excspt romance which 
might be the only fictitious addition 
necessary to make the suggest?d picture 
a thrilling adventure for the moviegoer. 


The latest means of gold communica- 
tions between America and Macao have 
now been established via the “bridgs- 
head” of Saigon; gold is flown by 
chartered planes to Indcchina from 
where the bv now quite famous Catalina 
flying boat hauls the precious cargo inte 
Macao. Manila and Bangkok remain 
old supply bases although the new re- 
gulations in Bangk7zk (requiring oold 
shipments in transit tu leave Siam 
within 48 hours after arrival) have 
somewhat complicated this route. 


What actually is unloaded in Macao 
is not even known to the Portuegutse 
authcrities who already fai'ed to com- 
pile and publish the ordinary exvort- 
import returns. A Chin¢se banking 
firm in Macao, dealing principally in 
gold imports and leavine the export side 
to other less public organisations, keeps 
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statistics bul, apart from being un- 
official and probably not very accurate, 
these figures are disclosed only to the 
intimate circle of the select few. The 
unpublished chronique scandaleuse de 
Macao has much to gossip about the gold 
rush and an able pen should find it an 
intriguing task to put it down in writing, 
in puris naturalibus. 


Total arrivals in Macao wére estimat- 
ed last week at around 40,000 ozs. (in 
two flying boat instalments) and some 
30,000 ozs. were said to be en route 
from Saigon. 


; Local holders were selling out expect- 
ing to buy back at reduced cost. Much 
gold has made an appearance here in 
gold shops and at the various native 
banks which fact in addition to reports 
of mors and bigger shipments expected 
at such-and-such a time. impressed the 
market sufficiently to induce a selling 
wave. Luckily for the panicky séllers 
the demand in China picked up and 
much gold was contracted for Shanghai, 
various South China places and Hunan. 
The forward market was very active 
and the turncver was vnusually large. 
The spot market did a total of 21,020 
taels only. 


Gold prices averaged $350 during the 
week, maximum and minimum. prices 
were resp.: 340-3274. The gold cross 
rate moved around US$52 to 52% per 
troy 0z. (based <n the current TT New 
York price at which still almost all 
gold imports into Macao are contracted). 


Shanghai’s inflation drove gold pricés 
up from CN$6.1 million at the beginning 
of the week to 7% million at the close. 
The Shanghai approx. gold cross rate 
was around US$58 per oz. Daily fluc- 
tuations in unofficial] exchange rates 
make computaticns extremely difficult; 


however, on the whole one bar (of 
about 10 ozs.) sold at more or less 
US$580. 


Canton qucted one tael of gold from 
HK$333 to 344; gold quotations are 
usually made in HK dollars with CN$ 
rates beins cf secondary importance. 
Other South China sold markets quoted 
gcld at approx. same prices. Amoy 
has developed steadily into a big 
exchange and many thousand taels are 


daily changing hands there, Amoy 
usually quotes 5 to 10% lower than 
Shanghai which is partly due to the 


higher domestic exchang?: value of the 
CN$ of Amoy, and the pr-vision made 
for transportation charees and commis- 
sion foy bringing gold from Amoy to 
Shanghai. 
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CHINESE DOLLAR SLUMP 


The cpen market rate of the Foreign 
Exchanyve Equalisation Fund Committee 
was advanced last week to CN$66,000 
and CN$203,000 for TT New York and 
London. respectively; the official cross 
rate stood at US$3.07. 


Inflation skyrcecketed the unofficial 
quotations of foreign currencies and 
gold and there was during the latter 
part of the week much uneasiness in 
Shanghai especially when shops and 
stores marked up their pricss. The 
salaried classes are taken aback in dis- 
may by this recurrent spectacle which 
knows no end. 


The unofficial US$ rate went up from 
about CN$100,000 at the beginning of 
the week to 115, 130, 135, finally touch- 
ing 140 (000 have been omitted). 
When 140 were reached a slight reaction 
set in and the price ssttled, for a time, 
around 135. Drafts on New York, 
traveller cheques and TT‘ sold higher 
than ncteés. North China quoted US 
notes higher than Shanghai: Peiping 
usually 5%, other cities, depending on 
the nervous state of the population, 
often 10 to 15% higher than Shanghai. 


Hongkong currency in Shanghai was 
scarce “but prospective travellers to the 
south were successful in acquiring still 
more, TT Hongkong sold in Shanghai 
at CN$25,500 (highest for the week), 
notes somewhat less. More flight 
eapitel is moving out ef Shanghai but 
some of it remained in Shanghai only 
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in transit, having originally come from 
northérn provinces where instability and 
civic insecurity have become almost 
intclerable for millions of people. 


Canton has also proved a haven, tem- 
porary though it appears, for hundreds 
of billions of Chinese dollars and thou- 
sands of merchants and pclitical or 
psychological escapists. HK$ _ rates 
topped in Canton last week 22,500 but 


eventually settled around 20,700 to 
21,000. 
The local market’s temper will be 


gauged from the week’s highest and 
lowsst bank note prices (in HK$ per 
one’ millicn Chinese yuan) :—spot: 
60-49; forward; 57%-42. The lowest 
TT Shanghai rate was 39%. To review 
the antics of the Chinese money market 
has become an invidious task; the figures 
speak for themselves, howéver. 


The Canton money market, in spite of 
heavy shipments of CN$ notes from 
the north, experienced some tightness 
which was caused by the public buying 
spree of gold, HK notes, certain import- 
ed and native exportable commodities. 
The native banks being the main source 
of loans for businessmen utilised this 
development to raise the daily and 
wetkly interest; the customary rate of 
interest for one million CN$ at the 
beginning <f November stood at 8 per 
mille per day but was advanced after 
the middle of the month to 1.4 and 
then to 1.8 pex centum per day. Weekly 
or monthly rate of interest is slightly 
cheaper but still amounts to some 25 to 
50% per mensem, depending on the 
security and the connections of the 
borrowing personage. The fast tempo 
of CN$ devaluaticn during the current 
month has encouraged speculators and 
many ordinary merchants to take up 
loans at alm¢st any interest, gambling 
on the further and drastic drov in the 
value of CN$ in terms of gold, foreign 
exchange and commodities, 


HONGKONG’S TREASURE TRADE 
FOR OCTOBER 
GOLD: There were no imports 
recorded for October and exports 
totalled $305,426, viz. gold bars to 
Macao (still a backlog shipment) 


$303,800; to South China $1,050; and 
foreign gold coins to S. China $576. 


SILVER: There were no recorded 
imports for October. Exports went 
all to the U.S. viz. silver bars valued 
$498,949, Chinese silver dollars valued 
$14,817, and subsidiary silver coins 
$4,217. 


HONGKONG UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES (IN HK$) 


CN$ (per one million) 


Gold per Tael Spot 
Nov. Hich Low High Low 
Mie Gey 3273 60 59 
128 =. 3343 3294 583 58 
19 9340 333 575 563 
208 320 530; 56 54} 
21F sade 3273 52 49 
Ue} Behl 328 50 4a 


Forward S’hai Canton USS (per 100) Pound 
High Low T.T. ‘T.T. Notes Draft T.T. I.C$ Guilder Baht Note 
574 54 53 58; 503 505 514 103 29 233 12.60 
543 53 50 564 509 513 520 103 29 233 12.60 
54 48 49 56 517 519 530 103 295 244 12.60 
48) 45 46 514 513 524 528 10§ 283 243 123 
43), 42 43} 463 515 521 529 10}, 28 243 12.70 
47 44} 44 45 512 520 529 10} 213 243 12.80 
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BANK NOTE MARKETS 


Piastres were heavily transacted at 
the low rate of H.K.$ 10% to 10%. 
Large parcels of notes have been ship- 
ped from here to Haiphong and also 
to Saigon either for makine commer- 
cial purchases there cr for certain 
financial transactions. Total cash sales 
for the week: 5,650,000 piastres. 


The Siamese baht improved and re- 
mained firm at H.K.$ 24% per 100 
baht. The economic position of Siam 
is basically sound and the recént poli- 
tical change of regime may be regard- 
ed, unbiased by werld war II senti- 
ments, as conducive to a more stable 
interna] position. The return of Mar- 
shal Songram is hailed by the Siam- 
ese as a patriotic feat; naturally, 
every overdosis of patriotism smacks 
after fascism but this is, after all, 
the ‘dominant trend in a large part 
of our world. 


Bangkok quoted T.T. Hongkong much 
lower than during the previous week, 
the rate dropped from 4.10 to 3.85 
baht per H.K.$ 1. U.S. ncetes also 
dropped from 20% to 19%. Gold in 
Bangkok remained steady around 487 
baht per one baht weight of 15 grams 
which price works out at 1,217 baht 
per local tael or, at the current T.T. 
rate, H.K.$ 316 (against a Iceal aver- 
age gcld price of $330). 


SILVER BUSINESS 


Silver trading on the local market 
is conducted in three forms, ingots 


(refined, unrefined), bars and coins; 
the entire supply is coming from 
China. 


Exports are absorbed now chiefly by 
New York, previously U.K. and Bom- 
bay. As silver is Government: control- 
led in China and exports are outlaw- 
ed except for official shipments, Hong- 
kong’s supply has to depend on under- 
ground channels from Canton, Swatow 
and Shanghai. 


An average of 10,000 taels of silver 
are shipped into Hongkong daily by 
merchants from various South and 
Central Chinese cities, especially from 
the neighbouring city of Canton. 
Smuggling routes from Canton are 
many, by train, ship, junk and truck; 
tbut most transportation is handled via 
roads into the New Territories across 
the Chinese border with commercial 
trucks and other véhicles being used. 


According to market quotations on 
Noy. 24, the price of silver in Can- 
ton was H.K.$3.75 and in the Colony 
was H.K.$3.93 per tael. For transport- 
ing every 1,000 taels into the Colony 
from the neighbouring city, traders 
have to pay between H.K.$50 and 
H.K.$80 transportation fees including 
“protection m2ney” to influential] traus- 
portation firms and Custom brokers in 
Canton which e@uarantee safe delivery 
of entrusted silver in Ilonek-ne or 
else compensate the entire Icss to trad 
ers. 
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On the basis of current  pricts, 
traders are able to make a profit of 
between H.K.$100 and H.K.$130 per 


every 1,000 taels of silver brought into 


the Colony from Canton, 


The sizes and weights of silver in- 
gots and bars differ, ranging from 25 
to 100 taels per ingot or bar. The 
most common ones traded locally are 
25 tael bars and ingots. A 25-tael bar 
measures about 6 inches in length, 4 
in. in width and 4 in. in thickness. 


Each Chinese . silver dollar coin 
(principally of the mint of Yuan Shih- 
kai dollars) weighs .72 taels and is 
worth currently H.K.$2.50 on the local 
market. Due to the small transactional 
turnover the Hongkong Gold and Silver 
Exchange Society has not been taking 
care of silver deals at its daily market 
sessions: the transactions are chiefly 
in the hands of a few native banks, 
exchange shops, silversmiths, and also 
some trading firms who are not con- 
nected with the Society. 


Ths biggest operators here are the 
firm of C. S. Ling & Co., the Heng Sang 
Bank, the Wing Tai Hong and the Hsin 
Hong. Likes many cther native banks 
and silversmiths and exchange shops, 
the Heng Sang Bank, the Wing Tai 
Hong and the Hsin Hong operate both 
ways, ie. buyine and selling. However, 
the C. S. Ling & Co. conduct purchases 
only since it is one of the principal firms 
exporting silver to Bombay and New 
York. 


In accordance with the local US$ 
unofficial quotations and the Bombay 
and New York silver market prices, the 
firm of C. S. Ling & Co. arrive at the 
local buying and selling quotations for 
silver bars, ingots and coins. For the 
past four months, silver prices in Bom- 
bay have been weaker than the New 
York quotations and silver imports into 
India are now prohibited; therefore, 
practically all outward silver shipments 
of the Colony were diverted to New 
York instead of to Bombay which, before 
August, was our main silver market. 


New York silver quotations have been 
around an equivalent of HK$4.40 and 
HK$4.50 per tael, which enabled loca! 
exporters to net profits. ranging from 
HK$5,500 to HK$3,.700 on every 10,000 


tacl; of silver, after pavine freight 
charce> totalling HK$1.090 for every 
10.060 taels. “Local silver trading 


cireles vovort that the princinal silver 


exporter has netted about HKk$500,000 . 


vrofit from its exports of silver to New 
York in the past three months. 


When trading of silver between here 
and India was flourishing many local 
Indian merchants were active in buving 
uv silver. Very little business ig being 
done by these Indian firms since India’s 
import embargo. 


Local native banks occasionally also 
sont out silver shinments to India for 
{h> paryose of coverine their remittance 
busines: when their aments in India are 
short of cash. Thev, however, never 
exported silvcy to India for cther pur- 
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poses. Among the local native banks, 
exchange shops and silversmiths, the 
most active ones in silver trading are 
those owned and financed by natives of 
the Chiuchag district and Swatow. 


The present silver stock in the Co ony 
is very low, around 100,000 taels, and 
its daily turnover is roughly 10,000 
taels. The supply is regular but com- 
pris€g usually small quantities owing to 
controls sometimes enforced by Chinese 
authorities. The supply often cannot 
mect the volume of demand. Exporters 
often cannot succeed purchasing. larger 
quantities of silver from the lccal mar- 
ket. All silver trading is done on the 
spot market and there are no forward 
quotations available. 


, Quotations on Nev. 24:—New York 
74% cents, London 45d. spot, 44%d. 
foward, per fine ounce. 


FINANCING OF TRADE WITH 

KOREA 

Under existing procedurss, foreign 
trade between South Korea and other 
countries continucs tc be conducted on 
a direct or delayed barter basis with 
a minimum of government restrictions 
or controls consistent with the safe- 
guarding of South Korea’s economy. 
This system has been devised to in- 
erease the volume of imports and ex- 


‘ports and to bring about a better bal- 


ance of private trading, before an in- 
ternational exchange, rate fcr the 
South Korean currency .is established. 


Under this system, exports through 
private trade channels will not be per- 
mitted to leave South Korea until they 
have been compensated for by import- 
€d gcods, or by acceptable foreign ex- 
change. 


If exports are sold abroad for for- 
eign exchange, the South Korean For- 
eign Exchange Bank or its corréspon- 
dent banks will collect and hold the 
proceeds. USAMGIK will permit the 
Korean ¢xporter 180 days to use these 
proceeds for the purchase of approv- 
ed imports; if they are not so utilized 
he will be reimbursed in Kerean cur- 
rency, and the foreign exchange in 
question will be made available to other 
importers. 


The Department of Commerce, 
USAMGIK, supervis? export and im- 
port trade and issue licences, but so 
long as exports are nt sold for lezs 
than the set minimum pric? and im- 
ports are not bought for more than 
the maximum figure established, trad- 
ers will be frse to buy, sell, or barter 
within these limits. A genera] license 
to engage in forcign trade is not re- 
quired. 


The Department -f Commerce, 
USAMGIK, select and announce 
periodicaily commoditie;: acceptable for 
import into or export from South Korea. 
Emphasi: is placed cn importation of 
.ceds essential to the industrial de- 


velopment of this area, and exports 
of products deemed surplus in South 
Korea will be encouraged. 
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The lists of high-priority commodi- 
ties approved by USAMGIK for im- 
port and export are subject to change 
without notice and are not all-inclu- 
sive; questions regarding items not in- 
cluded should be addressed to: For- 
eign Trade Division, Department of 
Commerce, Headquarters, USAMGIK, 
Seoul, Korea. The current lists were 
published invour issue of October 15, 
pp. 479/480. 


The Hengkong trade mission of 
South Korea has wound up its affairs 
and the American représentative will 
return to Seoul. Trade is now well 
advanced but greatly hampered because 
of the inability of jocal and Korean 
merchants to abandon the cumbersome 
barter basis. 


While sterling is an “acceptable for- 
eign exchange” and all Korean exports 
may be paid for in sterling (gr H.K.$), 
the fact that the Korean Foreign Ex- 
change Bank has not yet appointed 
other than American banks as its for- 
eion correspondents makes jt impos- 
sible to conduct financial transactions 
with S. Korea. Not until USAMGIK 
has abandoned the present modus and 
instructed its S. Kcrean Foreign Ex- 
change Bank to open accounts with, 
and appoint as correspondents British 
banks, can more normal trading be- 
tween Hongkone (or for that matter 
any part cf the British Empire) and 
S. Korea be expected. 


TEMPORARY FINANCIAL AGREE- 
‘MENT WITH JAPAN 


On Noy. 15 an interim financial! 
agreement between S.C.A.P. on behalf 
of the Japanese Govt. and the Unit- 
ed Kingdom Govt. was concluded which 
provides for: (1) Opening of sterling 
accounts by S.C.A.P. in Lendon (with 
Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corp. 
and Chartered Bank of India, Austra-~ 
lia & China). (2) Permitting all 
private trading between Japan and 
United Kingdom, British Empire (ex- 
cluding Hongkong for the time being), 
Australia and New Zealand (exclud- 
ing other dominions fcr the time be- 
ing) to be conducted on a sterling 
basis, with Japanese exports proceeds 
paid into S.C.A.P.’s London account 
and helding these amounts at disposal 
of S.C.A.P. for financing British im- 
ports into Japan. (3) Balances 
favour of S.C.A,P. are to be convert- 
ed, upon request, into U.S. dollars 
after a period cf six months. 


British Govt. trading continues to 
be conducted on open account as be- 
fore. 


Hongkong Govt. and private traders 
ecntinue to do business as before; see 
our issue of October 15. page 478. At 
present the Director (acting), Supplies, 
Trade & Industry Dept. and the head 
of the Industry Section of the same 
Dept. are negotiating in Tokyo with 
S.C.A.P. for the conclusizn of an in- 
terim commercial and financial agree- 
ment suitable for the special trading 
position of this Colony, 


in 


The United Kingdom‘ Govt. has to 
treat all imports from Japan in the 
same category with imports from hard 
currency countries as a consequence 
of the semi-annual conversion clause 
(see above point 3). Ths same applies 
to Hongkenge where, as a consequence, 
imports from Japan have to be closely 
controlled in order to balance them 
with our exports to Japan which are 
relatively small although they have 
been augmented by some rubber ship- 
ments from Malaya to Japan part of 
which proceeds were credited to Hone- 
kong account. 


Negotiations for an overall agree- 


ment between the British and_ US. 
Governments have been in progress 
in Washington for several months. 


Pending the re-establishment of a for- 
eign exchange rate of the Yen and 
the drafting of the peace treaty with 
Japan no satisfactory: conclusion of 
these negotiations can possibly be ex- 
pected. 


Meanwhile the Japanese Govt., an- 
xious to revive the nation’s foreign 
trade, is planning to institute varicus 
makeshift measures such as the es- 
tablishment of a conversion €xchange 
rate system. Japan’s Board of Tyade 
(Boeki-Cho) has advanced such plans 
in order to cover imports ‘on the basis 
of exchange values rather than barter. 


CHINESE 
AREAS 


MONEY IN COMMUNIST 


In the newly acquired areas of North 
China the Communist authorities have, 
as is their regular precedure, estab- 
lished zonal governments, a practice 
which is also dictated by geographic 
necessities; considerable portions of 
Communist controlled areas are nct 
contienous and require therefore local 
administrations. A new border region 
government has come into €xistence 
earlier in November in the zone of 
North Honan, Shensi and Hupeh; it 
comprises 87 so-called democratic or 


pecples’ district governments. Apart 
from other activities the new zonal 
government also issues bank notes 


which have an exchange value in C.N.$. 
However, this local or zonal exchange 
rate fluctuates and it appears, over 4 
nericd. to value higher than the C.N.$. 
The usual rate of Chinese dollars of 
the Communist varietv is 1 to, about 
20 to 40 dollars of the Nanking Na- 
tional Govt. 


The September exchange rate of the 
dollar of the zonal government of 
Shansi- Hopei~ Shantung- Honan (the 
oldest of Communist-led border gov- 
ernments in North China) averaged 
one per C.N.$25. On Oct. 31 a border 
govt. dollar bought C.N.$23.20 at ‘the 
commercial cities cf Linching (Shan- 
tung) and Nankung (Hopei). In the 
area of Shihchiachuang, the important 
railway centre which was recently the 
scene of most violent fighting and 


eventually fell to the Communist army, 
one border dollar exchanged at C.N.$40. 

In Manchuria, which is to over 90% 
under control of the ' Communist-led 
govt., no C.N.$ circulate and this is 
also the case in thcse North China 
areas which have been for years under 
Communist control. 


FACILITIES FOR IMPORT REGIS- 
TRATION IN CHINA 


Seeking registration as qualified im- 
porters, agents in China,. representing 
foreign exporters, have been urging 
their principals to provide information 
required by the Chinese trade-control 
authorities. 


Chinese import regvilations require 
licens?s for all permitted immorts. 
Only registered importers are eligible 
to apply for import licences, and- some 
firms in Shanghaishave been obliged 
to obtain letters of certification from 
the various foreign consular officials as 
a prereauisite to registration. This 
certification includes a statement that 
the local firm in China is kn-wn to 
be the agent of an American or Euro- 
pean firm of good reputation. Imas- 
much as foreign consulates do not al- 
ways have the basic information neces- 
sary to write such letters of certifica-- 
tion. it is suggested that exporting 
firms provide their agents with mer- 
cantile credit reports or letters from 
their banks, together -with a notariz- 
ed letter showing that the firm in 
China is their agent. 


Documents cf this tvpe, placed in 
the hands of agents in China, will 
enable the consular officials to assist 
them in registering as imivorters 


. qualified to apply for import Tlicenses 


and to participate in the allocation of 
import quotas. 


BANK OF CANTON MANAGER IN 
THE USS. 


Mr. S. M. Chan, manager of 
the Bank of Canton whose head 
office is in Hongkong has recently left 
for the U.S. where he _ intends 
to establish né€w connections for 
future development of trade between 
Hongkong, China and America. Mr. 
Chan’s main efforts are directed toward 
arranging for improvement of importa~ 
tion cf textiles and foodstuffs into 
China. In addition, he will investigate 
the possibilities of exporting firecrackers 
and feathers to the U.S. Mr. Chan is 
visiting San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, New 
York, Baltimore and Washington. The 
Bank of Canton has an office in San 
Francisco. 
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INDUSTRIAL NOTES & REPORTS 


PROGRESS OF COTTON SPINNING 


INDUSTRY 
next summer the Colony Kingdom is modern and all new. 
wil witness the operation of four The factory anticipates the time of 


cotton yarn spinning mills which will 
be capable of producing a total of 
about 80 bales of mainly 20’s cotton 
yarn daily under 24-hour (2 shifts) 
operation by some 1,500 workers. 
For the first time introduced into 
Hongkong, the cotton spinning in- 
dustry will undoubtedly contribute 
considerably towards the postwar in- 
dustrialisation progress of the 
Colony; it will give new employment 
to hundreds of local labourers and 
facilitate the local cotton yarn sup- 
ply which has until now depended 
on Japanese and Shanghai_ ship- 
ments which partly cost US$ and 
were regarded as expensive. 


As reported in our issues of August 
20 and Occber 15. the South China 
Textile Co. will operate 5,000 spin- 
dles producing 12 bales daily and the 
Hongkong Cotton Mills will operate 
8,000 spindles turning out only some 
18 bales. The South China Textile 
Co. was originally expected to start 
operation at the beginning of this 
month. All the machinery of this 
mill has not yet started. Several 
test runs have been conducted but 
the results were not. satisfactory. 
The management decided to post- 
pone producing cotton yarn until its 
engineers can overcome the techni- 
cal difficulties (climate. atmosphere 
and insufficient skill of workers). 


The management of the mill en- 
gaged about 50 female workers from 
Canton who were supposedly skilled. 
However, they proved to he only 
semi-skilled being not adaptable to 
the modern method of spinning. 
The management has already sent 
these workers back to Canton after 
paying their travelling expenses both 
ways and their wages. It now in- 
tends to bring skilled labourers from 
Shanghai to operate the mill and 
train unskilled local] recruits. 


Owing to the difficulty in over- 
coming Hongkong’s trying climate 
for cotton yarn spinning, the factory 
has thus far been unable to produce 
standard yarn during the several ex- 
periments it has conducted. Cotton 
yarn. produced during these tests 
proved to be easily broken up due 
to dampness of weather. The fac- 
tory is continuing experiments and 
the results are now cwaited by 
management and also the owners of 
other mills due to commence opera- 
tions here. 


With all its machinery scheduled 
to arrive here sometime next month, 
the Hongkong Cotton Mills expects 
tu start part operation by the begin- 
ning of January. The imanagement 
oi this factory is more  corlfident 
than the South China Textiie Co. in 
the success of its production since its 
machinery ordered from the United 


full operation by March 1948 after 
two months of experimental working 
during which time about 100 skilled 
Shanghai labourers will be employed 
who also will be training 300 locally 
recruited unskilled workers. 


Labour Legislation 


Seeing the difficulties facing the 
Management in operating their 
future mills satisfactorily and pro- 
fitably, which are partly due to local 
labour protecting legislation forbid- 
ding employment of female workers 
after 8 p.m. and before 7 am. in 
accordance with the international 
labour regulations the local labour 
authorities have shown sympathetic 
and considerate understandine and 
have made necessarv arranzements 
for the mills to employ female la- 
bourers one hour earlier in the mor- 
ning and two hours later in the 
evening, namely extending the work- 
ing period from 6'a.m. to 10 pm. Tt 
is expected that such an extension 
will not be granted to other indus- 
tries to avoid the abuse of such 


privileses. The Hongkong labour 
authorities are scheduled to bring 
this matter before Legislative Coun - 


cil and seek its approval for amend- 
ing the resvective law in the near 
future to enable the better operation 
of cotton yarn spinning mills 


The auestion which now remains 
is whether the mills should stop 
operation after 10 p.m. or may en- 
gage male workers to continue be- 
tween 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. in order to 
keep up a 24-hour workire basis. 
Another problem for the milJs is the 
period for female workers: since 
there are 14 hours in the neriod be- 
tween 6 a.m. and 10 p.m. it mav he 


impractical to employ two shifts 
during the 14 hours. while on the 
other hand it will be too long a 


working period for the same femaie 
labourers to carry on with a 13 hours 
shift. (A one-hour tiffin is taken 
into consideration). 


The mill owners are of the oninion 
that the Colony’s labovr cost is tan 
high when comnared with Shanghai. 
Local Jabour wages are generally 
ahout 159 to 179 wercent hither 
while Jocal labourers even if pronerlv 
trained mav not be—for some time at 
least—as efficient as Shanghai skill- 
ed workers. 


The third cotton mill planned to be 
established here is called the Wyler 
Textiles Ltd. The company was re- 
szistered with the Sunreme Covrt's 
Registry under the Companies Or- 
dinance as a Vmited eaomnenyv on 
October 15. 1947, and the following 
tour shareholders. Messrs. Ton Tso- 
ling, “sx Tsong-vi. Loh Chou-sung 
and Elmer Tsu were recorded. 


More Mills 


Closely connected with the Shun 
Sing Cotton Mills. the largest private 
owned cotton miils in China, these 
four Shanghai shareholders have 
paid up a total capital of HK$15 mil- 
lion which is used for the establish- 
ment of the mill in Hongkong. The 
Company’s paid up capital is the 
largest of all industries which start- 
ed in the Colony since liberation. 


The Company has paid $800,000 for 
a site of 140,000 souare feet in Ma- 
tauwei Road in Huynghom along the 
seafront. In addition much land 
is being recleimed and when re- 
clamation work is completed the 
area of the site will be 225,090 sa. 


feet. The reclamation costs of the 
Company will amount to another 
$809,000. 

The entire machinery. including 
25°00. s>indles of the Jatest tyne, 
ordered in thy United States, cost 


US#1.5 million. The snin@les were. 
like many others. originallv ordered 
for postwar oneration in Sharehai. 
On account of the unstable political 
situation ali over China and the de- 
preciation of the Chinese currency, 
the Company chose the Colonv as 
the most suitable field and decided 
to erect the factory here. 


The machinery is the newest on¢- 
process combination. consisting of 
nearly 200 different kinds af mn- 
chines for scuttling, carding, roving, 
and two stages of sninnine. With 
600 workers on the 24-hour run, the 
factory is scheduled to produce 35 
bales of mainlv 20’s cotton, yarn (400 
pounds per bale) every day. 


The reclamation of the Jand and 
the construction of its factory bhuild- 
ings are in the hands cf Messrs. 
Leigh & Oranve. The bluenrints of 
the factory, which are the Jatest in 


design were made bv Mr. )). Hind- 
marsh of Leigh & Orange. 
The whole censtruction will eon- 


sist of one U-shape facterv building 


covering an area of 1096990 sc. feet, 
which was specially cesisned for 
operating the ove-nroecess machin- 


ery, one large warehouse, a workers’ 
dormitorv cavable of accommodating 
600 persons, and ore larga adminis- 
tration building. 


Many aspects of the 
are new to Honekons 


construction 
and seme are 


even for the first time introduerd 
in the Far East. Thre factory bnild- 
ing will be windowless, artifieially 


lighted and air conditioned to bring 
the degree of humidity and temnera - 
ture inside the factory to the cesired 
level best suited for the production 
of cotton yarn «as well as to the 
health of the workers. 


Working under the 
cathode Jightine svstem whieh has 
just been merfected in the Tirited 
States and which is for the first time 


Jatest cold 
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introduced inthe Far East, workers of 
the factory will enjoy easier working 
conditions and their eye-sight will 
be better protected by this system 
than by natural sun lighting or or- 
dinary lighting system. The cold 
cathode lighting does not produce as 
much heat ‘as ordinary lighting sys- 
tems and thus it will be easier to 
regulate humidity and temperature 
inside the factory. An air condition- 
ing system will be installed. 


Due to the shortage of steel, all 
structural supports of the roof of 
the factory building will be made of 
aluminium which is light and non- 
rusting and costs considerably less 
in maintainence. Such installations 
of aluminium § structures have not 
yet been made more than .a dozen 
times all over the world. Through- 
out the factory building, copper 
tubes will be installed as a system— 
also the first time in Hongkong—to 
detect smoke, in order to prevent any 
outbreak of fire. The smoke-detec- 
tion tukes lead to the administra- 
tion building and are constantly 
watched by a fire-preventive officer. 
Through a glass-bottle gadget the 
officer is able to detect whether any 
particular section of the factory 
building is over heatei or in danger 
of a fire. Immediately after dis- 
cavering smoke from xny tube inside 
the glass bottle, a fire alarm can be 


raised and fire thus can be control-- 


led before it actually starts. The 
factory will also have its cwn auxi- 
liary power plant which can im- 
mediately be operated and under- 
take the power and lightinz supply 
for the whole factory. 


The cost for the factory building, 
quarters, offices and godown plus 
air conditioning and other systems, 
is estimated at $7 million. 


Nanyang Cotton Mills Ltd. 


This mill is the fourth cotton spin- 
ning mill which is scheduled to start 
operation next year. There will be 
15,000 spindles turning out cotton 
yarn for the use of the local weaving 
industry. The factory is to be erect- 
ed on a site in, Hunghom which dis- 
rict of Kowlcon promises to develop 
into Hongkong’s_ cotton industrial 
centre. A report on’ the Nanyang 
Cotton Mill is to appear in cur next 
issue. 


It is significant that all four cotton 
spinning mills which are to operate m 
Hongkong have been financed by indus- 
trialists from Shanghai. That much 
flight capital has come from China to 
Hongkong has been often commented 
upon here, in Shanghai and abroad. 
So far relatively little capital has been 
invested in productive enterprises, how- 
ever, the Shanghai industrialists who 
are about to commence production in 
the Colony have shown the right spirit 
and there is no doubt that success will 
be theirs. The public here and Gov- 
ermment are certainly welcoming the 
mill owners and will do their best to 
cCopenate with the big cotton mills for 
their mutual benefit, 
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PROSPECTS OF HONGKONG TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


The Colony’s textile industry works 
chiefly for export trade and the loeal 
Chinese populace has to depend for its 
supplies cf gowns, underwear, piece- 
goods , towels, cotton stockings and 
socks mainly on the mills of Shang- 
hai. The reason for this is that 
Shanghai prcduced textile goods are 
cheaper in price and at least of equal 
quality with the locally made goods. 


On the other hand. as Shanghai 
manufactured articles do not énjoy Im- 
perial Prefcrences, they can hardly 
compete with Hongkong products in the 
ecuntries of the British Empire. 

The textile industry of the Colony 
comprises mainly cotton cloth weaving 
and knitting factories, underwear mak- 
ers, towel, thread, hosiery makers and 
factories engaged in making labels, 
tapes and tapes-in-fit. Except for the 
thread industry which has been at a 
practical standstill fcr the. past 10 
months owing to the shortage of first 
grade cotton yarn from th: United 
Kingdom, all other textile producers 
have been operating cn a satisfactory 
level. Local underwear factories have 
been producing cheap quality singlets, 
vests and swimming costumes for ex- 
port to Siam and.,Malaya, thovgh a 
number of larger workshops remain 
uncperative or are only, partially em- 
ployed, 


Cotton cloth weavers are doing a 
flourishing business and are unable to 
cope with steady demand from abroad, 
particularly from Malaya and Africa, 
The hosiery industry is enjoying a 
similar flourishing trade. Towel mak- 
ers are doing at present less business, 
limiting their exports to South Seas 
areas only. 


The Hongkong Chinese Textile Mills 
Association. 


This Association takes care cf the 
registration of all factories allied with 
the textile industry, while the Hong- 
kong Cotton Cloth Manufacturers As- 
sociaticn limits its memberships to 
only cotton cloth weaving mills. The 
H.K. Chinese Textile Mijls Association 
has at present 387 member factori¢s 
and the H.K. Cotton Cloth Manvwfac- 
turers Associaticn 270 members. It is 
estimated that there are another 100 
small size workshops engaged in the 
textile industry which are registered 
with neither of these two associations. 
In all, there are today in the Colony 
750 textile producing factories employ- 
ing an estimated labour force of 9,000 
male and female workers. 


According to the membership lists 
of ‘both associations, there are 283 
cottcn cloth weaving factories, 153 
underwear factories, 35 hosiery work- 
shops, five towel makers, three tapes 
workshops and each two thread, labels 
and tapes-in-fit factories as well as 
about 172 make-up factories which 


pessess no machines. The about 100 
factories which are not membérs of 
the two associations produce different 
textile goods mostly for local consump- 
tion. 


The Hongkong Cotton Cloth Manu- 
facturers Association 


According to this Association’s esti- 
mate its 270 member factories possess 
2,570 power driven looms and 4,300 
hand looms capable of producing an 
average of 800,000 yards of cloth every 
month in one shift of 12 hours daily. 


Their capacity consumption (one 
shift) amounts to about, 1.6 million 
lbs. of various counts of cotton yarn 
per month. 


The 887 member factzries of the 
Hongkong Chinese Textile Mills Asso- 
ciation have a combined equipment of 
3,946 machines which are capable of 
consuming about 5 million pounds of 
varicus counts of cotton yarn, The 
factories of both associations could 
consume approximately 16,000 bales of 
cotton yarn pér month, 


The cctton yarns required for capa- 
city production by the members, of H.K. 
Chinese Textile Mills Association are 
estimated in the following counts (per 
month) :—246,300 povmnds of 10's; 
1,477,800 Ibs. of 20’s; 1,724,100 Ibs. 
‘cf 32’s; 738,900 lbs. of 40’s; 246,780 
lbs. of 42’s; 147,780 lbs. of 60’s; 246,- 
300 Ibs. of 80’s; and 98,520 lbs. 100’s; 
making a total of 4,926,000 pounds 
of cotton yarn per month. 


The high cost and low €fficiency of 
labour are the main obstacles for the 
quicker improvement of the Colony’s 
textile industry , whose products may 
thus be unable to compete with Shang- 
hai textile manufacturers so Jong as 
local labour costs remain on the cur- 
rim, level and labour efficiency and 
<kill are not radically changed for the 
better, 


Necessity for Improvement of Local 
Products 


Shanghai’: cost of production, on ac- 
ecaunt of the progressine depreciation 
of the Chinese cvrrency. has been con- 
siderably lower during the major part 
of this year. . While this situation may 
changa again, as had been the case 
during 1946, the fact remains that 
the quality of Shanghai produced tex- 
tiles is, by and large, sunerior to the 
local output. During recent months 
the price difference between Shanghai 
and Hongkong fabrics was about 10% 
which was sufficient inducement to local 
retailers to stock up in Shanghai goods 
and dispose cf local textiles to Far 
Eastern neighbours or to Empire 
covmtries (Imperial Preferences prepar- 
ing a market for Hongkong manufac- 
turers against which China exporters 
could not compete). Shcps which cater 
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HONGKONG STOCK & SHARE MARKET 


The week, Nov. 17 to Nov. 21, wit- 
nessed a reversal of the bear trend 
which ecmmenced on October 17 exact- 
ly a month ago. Prices hardened 
through a fair general demand for 
scrip. On the buying tempo increas: 
ing, profit. taking pared off some of 
the gains. However, it resulted in an 
increased volume: over a wider range. 
At the close a» firm undertone wags re- 


ported particularly for the popular 
counters, 
Clese market observers opine that 


the behaviour of the market during 
the week provides good evidence of the 
attractiveness of the present price level 
from an investment point of view. 
They feel prices will work irregular- 
ly higher, because bullish factors are 
said toa outweigh bearish ones. 


The proposed increase of capital of 
the Dairy Farm Ice & Cold Storage 


to the average Chinese customer show 
usually underwear, towels, hosiery, 
cloth for Chinese wearing apparel, etc. 
produced by Shanghai cottcn mills. 


The most important task of the local 
textile industrv is the improvement of 


the quality of almost any textile 
which is produced, The three Chin- 
ese organisations which are mainly 


concerned with general and textile in- 
dustrial promotion should set up «a 
committee churged with a special job: 
the supervision and examination of 
local textil: prcducts, advice and tech- 
nica] assistance to the more backward 
factories, standardisation of certain art- 
icles destined for export, advancement 
of ‘the ‘technical skill and thus the 
tempo of workers. The three organi- 
sations are: H.K. Chinese Manufactur- 
ers Union, H.K. Chinese Textile Mills 
Association, and H.K. Cotton Cloth 
Manufacturers Association. There is 
an adequate staff of well trained tex- 
tile engineers and experts available in 
Hongkong whose efforts and abilities 
ought to be pooled for the common 
advancement of the local textile indus- 
try. 


Cost of living cannot be reduced for 
the time being which means that labour 
costs in local industries must neces- 
sarily remain around the present high 
level. It is of covrse obvicus that 
world market prices are receding and 
that 1948 will witness considerable de- 
clines in cértain raw materials and 
many services. Until these expected 
developments take place and ultimate- 
ly influence the local cost of living 
index, no premature calculations by 
manufacturers should be made. The 
preblem of higher or lower prices, at 
least for some time to come, will re- 
main bound up with exchange -rates, 
official and unofficial, and the intelli- 
gent utilisation of differences and ex- 
change fluctuations may often lead to 
business where ordinarily no sale covild 
be expected. 


Co, was confirmed unanimously at an 
Extraordinary General Meeting held 
on the 21st Nov. The Chairman re- 
vealed that the present capital was 
inadequate to cope with the size sof 
the undertaking, and the proposed 
offer of new shares at $15 each to 
shareholders in the proportion of two 
new shares for every three shares now 
held was necessitated by expansion 
plans which will produce increased re- 
venue during the coming year. In- 
cluded in the plans are increased cold 
storage capacity embracing additional 
modern plant, additional ‘heads of 
cattle. and rehabilitation <f all the 
company’s properties. In the opinion 
of séveral substantial shareholders the 
increase of the authorised capital will 
not adversely affect the cash distribu- 
tion based on $4 pér share paid fcr 
the year 1946, in view of the Chair- 
man’s statement that it will add to 
the revenue of the company. Taking 
this figure as the futuré return the 
present price of $90 will be equivalent 
to $57.60 ex dividend for 1947 and 
ex rights to subscribe to new shares, 
thus yielding a réeturn of approxim- 
ately 7% per annum. 


The Felix Ellis price index of twelve 
representative, active local stocks 
showed a net gain of 1.82 points for 
the week compared to the previous 
weck’s close. Day-by-day his averages 
were: Nev. 17, 149.67; Nov. 18, 150.39; 
Nov. 19, 150.46; Nov. 20, 150.55; Nov. 
21, 150.40. During the month the 
high was 150.55 on the 20th, and the 
low was 148.58 on the 14th. The low 
for the year was 123.88, while the 
high was 155.82 reached on May 3. 


BANKS: Sales were reported in 
H.K. BANKS at 1,910, 1,920, 1,950, 
1,965, 1,990, 1,980, and again at 


1,990, and in BANK OF EAST ASIA 
at 120. 


INSURANCES: In this section the 
following business was reported; CAN- 
TONS at 370; UNIONS at 760, 770 
and 775; UNDERWRITERS at 6% 
and 7. 


DOCKS, & GODOWNS: WHARFS 
had buyers at 215 cum rights with 
no business, while ex rights were trad- 
ed in at 158, and the RIGHT'S at 55. 
H.K. DOCKS had sales at 35 and 
36%. S’HAI DOCKS came to busi- 
ness at 15%, 15, 16 and 15, and PRO- 
VIDENTS at 28, 24%, 24% and 24, 


HOTELS & LANDS: Business in 
this section was recorded in, HOTELS 
at 25, 25%, 25.10, 24%: LANDS old 
at 80, 81 and 8142; LANDS new 7842; 
S’HAI LANDS at 6, 6%, 635; HUM- 
PHREYS at 30%. An interim divi- 
dend 7f $4 for the year was declar- 
ed by Chinese Estates, the shares 
standing at 190 nominal. There is no 
business done in these shares which 
are held firmly by a few shareholders. 


UTILITIES: Gocd business was re- 
portéd in this section. Business occur- 
red in TRAMS at 24%, 25, 24.90, 
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24%, 25, 24%; 25, 24.90, 24%; STAR 
FERRYS at 130; CHINA LIGHTS old 
at 21%, 22, 21.85, 22, 21%, 22, 21% 
and the new at 164%; ELECTRICS at 
50, 52%, 55, 54, 53%, 53%, 54, 53%, 
538%, 54, 53%, and the RIGHT'S at 
37, 87%, 39%, 4242 and 41; TELE- 
PHONES old at 40, 42, 42% and 42, 
and new at 37%, 37 and 37%. YAU- 
MATI FERRYS were in demand up 
to 25 without attracting sellers. 


INDUSTRIALS: CEMENTS old 
were traded in at 34 and 33.90 while 
the new shares came to business at 
30%, 31 and 32. Sales were report- 
ed in DAIRY FARM at 88, 87%. 91, 
9042, 91; WATSON at 72, 73, 75, 74. 
73, 74, 73, 72%; and ROPES at 2112. 


STORES: In this section sales were 
made in LANE CRAWFORD at 53, 
SINCERE at 8.60, CHINA EM- 
PCRIUM at 14 and KWONG SANG 
HONG at 205. SUN CO. was in ccn- 
tinual demand at $5. 


Stock Exchange Reports 


As we have pointed out in our issue 
of July 30, page 241, a member of 
the Committee of H.K. Stock Exchang=2 
Ltd. regularly issues to the daily press 
a short report covering business trans- 
actions of the week. This report is 
source 
being mentioned thus encouraging a 
belief that the report did not emanate 
from the H.K. Stock Exchange Ltd. 
This practice has not met with the 
approval of all sharebrokers as was 
pointed out in our July 30. issue. 


The report of the Committee of H.K. 
Stock Exchange Ltd. for the week end- 
ing Nov. 21 reads:— 


“The market opened steadily on 
Monday (17th) gainine strength dur- 
ing the day, endine with a dearth of 
scrip. This was followed by a spate 
of buying with prices hardening. 
Profit taking, however, found buyers 
unresponsive. prices and vyolume of 
turnover both easing off. The market: 
has become erratic. demand has since 
fallen away, but offerings have not 
been heavy. Some gains. though not 
fully maintained, show an improve- 


ment at the -close over those of last 
week.” 


DAIRY FARM. ICE & C 
STORAGE CO., LTD. a 


An extraordinary meeting of 
shareholders was held on Nov. 21, 
which resolved that the authorised 
capital is to be increased to $7) mil- 
lion (from $24 million, divided into 
300,000 shares of $7} each, of which 
cnly 293,335 shares were issued) py 
creating 700,000 new  sheres. of 
$75 each. 


The paid-up capital will aniount to 
$3,666,690 (488,892 shares of $74 each 
nominal value) as the Company will 
issue (a) the still unissued 6,665 
Shares of the present authorised 
capital and (b) 188,892 new shares 
from the 700,000 newly created 
shares. 
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The old unissued and the newly 
created shares totalling 195,557 
shares will be offered at their no- 
minal value of $73 plus a 100% pre- 
mium, making $15 per share. 

Thus the Company is going to 
raise new capital of $2,933,355 (half 
of which is represented by the pre- 
mium) which is to be used for ex- 
pansion of business. Every three 
old shares’ are entitled to buy two 
new shares, and new shares will 
sank for dividend as from April 1, 


Regarding the prospects of the 
Company the Chairman (Mr N. O. 
C. Marsh)  stated:—“Unless adverse 
circumstances develop which cannot 
now be foreseen, a fair return on the 
Company’s increased capital and a 
correspondingly fair return in the 
form of dividends to shareholders 
can reasonably be expected. It can 
also be anticipated with confidence 
that the bulk of the capital expendi- 
ture contemplated will in due course 
considerably increase the revenue- 
earning eapacity of the Company.” 

Outlining the requirements of the 
Company for fresh capital, the 
Chairman said: The position is 
that our estimated commitments in 
respect of the East Point cold store, 
the purchase of cattle, the replacing 
of worn and outdated refrigerating 
plant, the balance of expenditure 
required oh the Peak Garage and 
flats, sundry other minor projects of 
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a capital nature and also in respect 
of essential repair and rehabilitation 
work, all of which will require the 
provision of liquid resources to the 
extent of approximately $3,000,000. 
The authorised capital of the 
Company now stands at the com- 
paratively low figure, by  present- 
day standards, of 2} million, while 
the issued-capital is just over $2,200,- 
000. Both of these figures are lower 
than the total written-down value of 
the fixed assets of the Company at 
date of the last balance sheet and 
are quite out of line with the present 
revenue-earning capacity of the 
Company, and with the revised fixed 


assets position which will result 
from the purchase of the capital 
assets. 


The free cash resources which it is 
estimated the Company will have in 
hand at the close of its present 
financial year, together with the 
free liquid profits estimated to be- 
come available during the ensuing 
year, are likely to fall considerably 
short of the approximate total of 
$3,000,000 which will be required to 
meet the heavy but essential expen- 
diture, chiefly of a capita] nature, 
to which the Company is committed. 
In short, the Company now finds it- 
self in a heavily under-capitalised 
poistion and its activities and capital 
expansion are being greatly handi- 
capped by lack of capital funds. 


HONG KONG STOCK EXCHANGE 
TRANSACTIONS 


foy the 


week November 


17 to 21: 


T':tal sales amounted to $3,436,457 against the four previous weeks’ 


turnover of $1,265,861; 


Name of Stock 


$1,780,957; $2,652,420; 


and $3,248,171 respectively. 
Rates for the Week 

ending Nov. 21st: 

Total Sales 


(No. Rates on 
Highest Lowest Shares) Nov. 24: 
Heke Bank »...0ee sc 1,990 1,910 197 2,020 
Bank of East Asi 120 120 63 tee 
Union Insurance 775 760 815 ee 
‘Canton Insuranée .-. 370 370 500 3 
China Underwriters i 6% 3.700 ail. 
Waterboats AT 47 200 48 
“Wharves x.R. 158 158 100 158 
on Rights 55 55 185 55 
Docks ni 36% 35 2,204 36% 
Providents ark 2416 22) 2,676 23 
EL ewe EUOUELS: tare) 5 nace 25% 24% 6,700 25 
H.K. Land Investment ae kee 81% 80 2,413 81% 
H.K. Land Investment New Shares 78% 781 1,737 80% 
PTUMpEEEVEL |) rw ter tue os 30% 30% 1,300 31 
Tramways Se ere 25 24% 10,440 25 
Star Ferries ; 130 130 300 130 
H.K. Electrics soa cee 55 50 7,643 53 
” ” (Rights) 43 37 BAC eeey 
China Light, old . - 22 21% 18,450 21% 
peoaatroul ik smemsoaeh Oe A:dooqe weed 
hones (01 2 ° 4 
candies (of x ta 
1 3 , 
pepeeess Noy) 32 30% 2,150 32 
Ropes 2g, Phy 21% 21% 250 21 
Dairy Farm -- 41 87% 1,690 90 
Watsons .. -- 15 72 3,300 73 
Lane Crawford 53 53 100 52 
Sinceres Came 8.60 8.60 ie ak 
Kwong Sang Hon 205 205 
ie Ubtion, 2 13 12 4,700 12% 
Shanghai Lands 6.35 6 7,560 6.35 
Shanghaj Docks 16 15 2,000 14.75 
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MANCHURIA COAL PRODUCTION 


Largely destroyed during the war: 
and abandoned since August 1945, 
the coal mines of Northeast China 
(Manchuria) were producing at the 
monthly rate cf 194,000 metric tons 
as of July 1946. At the beginning of 
this year production was estimated 
at a monthly output averaging 400,- 
CCO metric tons ior the eight prin-- 
cipal mines (Fushun, Fuhsin, Pei- 
piao, Hsian, Penhsihu, Yentai, Ying- 
chengtzu, and Saimachieh) taken 
over by the National Government, 
Production of principal coal mines 
in Manchuria in 1944 amounted to 
25,626,704 metric tons. 


Eighty-three percent of the coal 
from Northeast China is bituminous,. 
the remainder being lignites and an- 
thracites. Northeast China coal, ex- 
cept that from Fushun, Mishan, Pen- 
hsihu and a few other mines, con- 
tains a large proportion of ash and 
stones. For industrial use, Mishan 
ete ranks first in quality anda quan- 
ity. 


Decreased output reported from 
Fushun and a few other mines since 
1939 indicates that the highest peak 
of operation in these mines has al- 
ready been reached. On the other 
hand, production of coal from Fu- 
hsin, Mishan. Hokang, Peiviao, and 
many other mines is showing a, con- 
stant increase. Future demands ap- 
parently will be made on these newly 
exploited mines. 


The cost of coal production in 
Northeast China is generally higher 
than in North China. 


Consumption has been increasing 
yearly, especially in border towns. 
The largest demand is for heating 
purposes, and the demand of indus- 
tries and communications is reported 
to be increasing. 


Decreased ‘exports of coal from the 
Northeast region and increasing im- 
ports from North China reflect the 
growing demand for coal and em- 
phasize the necessity of either con- 
tinuing importations from North 
China or amplifying the production 
capacity of the Mishan coal mines. 


PAPER & PULP PRODUCTION 
(1) Japan : 


Paper production in Japan was 
about 141,000 short tons during the 
first 6 months of 1947. Production 
in June totaled 29,900 tons, compared 


with monthly averages of 117,239 
tons (a record high) in 1941, and 
115,135 tons in 1937. 

Pulp production approximated 


134,200 tons during the first half of 
1947. The June output amounted to 
27,008 tons, compared with monthly 
averages of 70,391 tons in 1941 (the 
peak year) and 40,469 tons in 1937. 
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(2) Southern Korea 

Paper production in the United 
States Zone of Korea totaled roughly 
550 short tons during the first quar- 
ter of 1947. Despite an increase over 
February, the March 1947 output 
continued at a low level of 200 tons, 
production having fluctuated during 
the past serveral months from a.low 
of about 66 tons in December 1945 to 
a high of approximately 500 tons in 
September 1946. Shortages of pulp 
and chemicals were the chief ob- 
stacles which prevented a higher 
rate of production. 


S. KOREA RAW SILK 


Estimated production of raw silk 
in Korea in August 1947 has been 
placed at 71,857 pounds, as compared 
with 68,219 pounds by 31 filatures in 
Juiy, and 44,702 pounds in June. 


MALAYA INCOME TAX 


The special income-tax adviser to 
the Gcvernmeant of the Malayan 
Unicon and Singapore submitted a re- 
port recommending a tax on in- 
dividuals whose salaries or wages, 
including ecst of living allowance, 
tctal S$250 or more per month. Re- 
commendation alsc was made that a 
flat rate of 20 percent be applied to 
profits of companies, but that no 
excess-profits tax be adopted. One 
cf the reasons advanced for the 
adoption of a tax on income is the 
need of funds with which to meet 
claims arising from war-risk in- 
surance and war damage. These 
two items total more than S$1 billion 
with only S$$15 million in the in- 
surance fund with which to meet 
these claims. 


The Singapore Advisory Council 
agreed at a meeting on August 25. 
1947, to refer the report to a joint 
committee of the Singapore and 
Malayan Union Advisory Councils. 
The Malayan Union, however, adopt- 
ed. a resolution that no committee 
be appointed to consider th revort 
until a new legislative body has 
been set uc under the prceposed con- 
stitution. It is, therefore, impossti- 
ble to state what acticn may be 
taken pricr to the formation of the 
future Jesisiative assembly of the 
Union. Protests against the. impnsi- 
tion of income tax are frequent and 
not unlike those made in Hongkong 
befcre the introduction of income 
tax. The Chinese community is most 
emphatic about the proposed tax 
and desires it to be postponed. 


NETHERLANDS BORNEO LUMBER 

Plans have been made by a Dutch 
concern tc establish an important 
lumber industry in Borneo, Nether- 
lands Indies Forest concessions 
have been extended to the company, 
and the exploitation of conifers is 
expected to comprise a large share 
of the lumber activities. An initial 
sum of approximately 2 million 
guilders is to be invested in a large 
sawmill, the productive capacity of 
which will be 120,000 cubic meters 


HONGKONG’S TRADE IN OCTOBER 1947 


IN MINERALS & ORES —TI 
VEGETABLE OILS — BRI 


MINERALS & ORES: 


Wolframite 
Imports Exports 
Countries Quan- Quan- 
tity Value tity Value 
Piculs $ Picvis $ 
U.K. — =5!. 4172: 73500 
S. China 2628 874225 —_— — 
Macao 862 254812 — —_ 
Siam 42 14700 — _— 
Sweden _ — 168... 71988 
U.S.A. — — 1665 609047 
Korea 113 35250 — — 
Total 3645 1178987 2005 754535 
Antimony, Regulus & Crude 
Imports Exports 
Countries Quan- Quan- 
tity Value tity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs $ 
N. Zealand — — 147 29794 
S. China 9010 1362250 — 
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Macac 10 2000 74 
U.S.A, — — 16535 2645520 
Total 9020 1364250 16756 2678619 
Tin Slabs & Ingots 
(Other than China) 
Imports Exnorts 
Countries Quan- Ouan- 
tity Value tity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs 
U.S.A. — —- 162 62798 
Total os — 162 62798 
Tin Slabs & Ingots (China) 
Imports Exnorts 
Countries Quan- Quan- 
tity Value tity Value 
Piculs $ Picvls $ 
U.K. — — 252 102480 
S. China 6663 2021000 — — 
Macao 504 160800 — — 
Philippines — -- 168 69649 
U.S.A, — — 12595 5142759 
Tota] 7167 2181800 13015 5314879 


of timber annually (1 cubic meter= 
424 board feet). An agreement al- 
ready has been made whereby the 
lumber compahy will supply the 
Borneo Devartment of Public Works 
and Waterways with 20.000 cubic 
meters of timber annually for a 
pericd of 5 years. A _ cellulose fac- 
tory as an industry auxiliary to the 
timber activities also is planned. 


The Borneo government has been 
invited to participate, up to 30 per- 
cent of the total, in the capitaliza- 
tion of the entire enterprise. This 
venture is of vital concern to the au- 
thorities inasmuch as its success 
would encourage the further exploi- 
tation of the large timber resources 
of the country and would contribute 
materially to the prosperity and in- 
dustrial growth of this  under- 
developed area. 


NPLATES — ESSENTIAL AND 
STLES — RAW RUBBER 


TINPLATES 
Imports Exports 
Countries Quan- Quan- 
tity Value tity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs 
U.K. 1180 79743 —_ _ 
M. China — — 3800 28000 
S. China — —_— 15 1400 
Macao = — 543 49550 
U.S.A, 7590 314098 — — 
Total 8770 398841 858 78950 
ESSENTIAL OILS: 
Aniseed Oil 
Imports Exports 
Ocuntries Quan- uan~ 
tity Value tity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs 
U.K, — — 295 73973 
Australia _— — 6 2205 
Belgium — -- 3 840 
S. China 94 44190 — — 
France — — 843 273835 
Indochina = — 6 2268 
Siam — — 1 200 
S. America — os 9 3213 
U.S.A. —_— —~ 79 27300 
Total 94 44190 1242 383834 
Cassia Oil 
Imports Exports 
Countries Quan- Quan- 
tity Value tity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs $ 
U.K. — J 22 22916 
N. Zealand — — 3 3087 
S. China 370 370570 a — 
Kwone Chow 
Wan UV PAD a a 
Macao 51 47669 = — 
Total 424 420461 25 26003 
VEGETABLE OILS 
Wood Oil in Drums 
Imports Exports 
Countries Quan- Quan- 
tity Value tity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs $ 
U.K. — — 185 26880 
Australia — — 1394 208799 
Malaya 84 7693 116 18593 
N. Zealand — — 219 34055 
N. Borneo _ —_ 7 1206 
$S. Africa _ — 924 124640 
Belgium —_ — 168 26880 
N. China ~1807 257567 — = 
S. China 37881 4494709 — — 
Indochina 205 26930 —_— — 
Philippines — _ 2 330 
Siam — — 84 13440 
Switzerland — — 168 24024 
U.S.A, ae — 8213 582909 
Total 39977 4786899 6480 1061756 
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Wood Oil in Bulk 


Imports Exports 
Countries Quan- Quan- 
tity Value tity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs 
U.S.A. = — 27474 3966173 
Total — — 27474 3966172 


Vgetable Oils, N.O.E. 
(mostly Rapeseed Oil) 


Imports Exports 
Countries Quan- Quan- 

tity Value tity Value 

Piculs $ Piculs $ 
ROR. — — $8314 504480 
Belgium - — 5040 912240 
S. China 54 7624 — — 
Holland — — 10752 1926960 
Macao 15471 2490634 13 1322 
N.E.I. 1680 176000 — — 
Philippines 2101 273750 — — 
Portugal 4 784 — — 
U.S.A. — — 38851 471338 
Total 19310 2948792 22470 3816340 


Tea Seed Oil . 


Imports Exports 
Countries Quan- Quan- 
tity Value tity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs $ 
U.K. = — 4033 819190 
Belgium — — 1.68 34944 
S. China 7828 1199463 = fas 
Macao’ 783 129898 — — 
Total 8611 13829361 4201 854134 
Soya Bean Oil 
Imports Exports 
Countries Quan- Quan- 
tity Value tity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs $ 
Macao —_ —- 72 264 
Philippines — — 14 555 
Total — — 16 819 
Cocoanut Oil 
Imports Exports 
Countries Quan- Quan- 
tity Value tity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs 
Malaya 7693 840964 — — 
'N. Borneo 1658 156060 — — 
S. Arica —_ — 50 7157 
Belgium -- — 1618 201500 
N. China —_— — 1585 179093 
M. China 30 3479 829 102935 
Egypt _ — 710 92235 
Holland — — 4941 642323 
Italy — — 2599 282500 
Japan — — 20640 2776530 
Macao - — 5626 . 58632 
N.E.I. 4493 455000 = — 
Philippines — — 168 28896 
Siam. 27097 3461217 — — 
Total 40971 4916720 33661 4371801 
Linseed Oil 
_ Imports Exports 
Countries Quan- Quan- 
tity Value tity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs $ 
India 185 29580 = = 
Malaya 100 16650 6 522 
S. China — — 6 736 
Total 285 46230 12 1258 
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E.K. COMMERCIAL MARKETS 


Chinese wolfram, 65%, sold around 
$390 per picul but quantities were small. 
Inquiry ‘is evident. Business in anti 
mony, arcund $170 per picul, improved. 
Yunnan tin sold at $450 per picul. 

Cassia oil sales were reported around 
$1.000 but imports are small. No 
aniseed oil business was reported. 
Vegetable oil arrivals were better than 
duving recent quiet weeks; sales were 
reported at the following prices (per 
picul): tung oil 146, sesame seed oil 
275, peanut oil 170, rape seed oil 146, 
tea seed oi] 148. Malayan and Siamese 
cocoanut oil is offered in large quan- 
tities which reduced prices to $114/115. 


Peanut Oil 
Imports Exports 
Countries Quan- Quan- 
tity Value tity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs $ 
India 840 124000 — — 
Malaya — — 400 44000 
Other 
Empire a _ 432 67857 
Macao 1419 257071 = = 
Philippines ~ —= — 30 3000 
Siam 2309 463950 — — 
U.S.A. — _ 29 7060 
Total 4568 845021 691 121857 
Sesamum Oil 
Imports Bay ports 
Ccuntries Quan- Ouan- 
tity Value tity Vulue 
Piculs $ Piculs $ 
Malaya — — 10 2658 
S. Africa — — 2 244 
C. America — — al 108 
N.E.I. = = 3 298 
Philippines — — i, 1510 
UpseAg _ — 13 2940 
Total _— — 36 7758 
BRISTLES 
Imports Buports 
Countries Quan- Quan- 
tity Value tity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs $ 
Wake — — 147 144470 
Belgium — — 41 24700 
S. China 325 298176 — — 
France — — 21 18440 
Macao 382 10920 — — 
Siam — —_— 1 700 
U.S.A, — — 381 332435 
Total 857 309096 541 520745 
RUBBER (Raw) 
Imports Exports 
Countries Quan- Quan- 
tity Value tity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs $ 
URE 11 2466 — -- 
Ceylon 370 29504 — — 
Malaya 28540 2308270 — —— 
N. Borneo 628 37960 _ — 
N. China — — 714 61152 
M. China 6 448 32 2873 
S. China —_— — 6150 484913 
Indochina 2810 204800 — —_— 
Macao — — 9335 603904 
Siam 672 54000 — -- 
U.S.A, oo — 7115 613329 
Korea — — 702 92550 
Total 38087 2637448 24048 1808721 
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THE BUSINESS OF THE NATIONAL 
RESOURCES COMMISSION OF THE 
CHINESE GOVERNMENT 


The position of heavy industries and 
mining in China during the period 
following the end of war was reviewed 
in a report to the People’s Pclitical 
Council by Dr. Wong Wen-hao, chair- 
man of the National Resources Com- 
mission and a scientist cfi international 
repute. In the following a resume of 
Dr. Wony’s report is being published. 


We should also like to draw the atten- 
tion of readers to the Survey cf the 
Industries of China (in our issue No. 
24) and the Survey of China’s 
Mineral Resources (in our issues No. 


27, 28 and the present cne) compiled . 


by Mr. James A. Rabbitt, an eminent 
authority on the industrial potential of 
China and Japan. 


The National Resources Commission 
(N.R.C.) was set up to undertake 
State-operated industrial and mining 
enterprises, with a view gradually to 
devel-p State capital. The Commis- 
sion stresses the development of State 
capital. It also makes every effort to 
help legitimate privately-owned enter- 
prises. 


During the war N.R.C. devoted it- 
self to industrial and mining produc- 
tion tc increase national fighting 
strength. After victory it look over 
some large-scale enemy and _ puppet 
property and enterprises in an effort 
to resume production. At the same 


time it started t> establish some power* 


plants and industrial and mining en. 
terprises. 


The enterprises undertaken oy 
N.R.C. may be divided into ten cate- 
gories:—Power plants. coal mining. 
mining, minerals, oil production. iron 
and steel] work, metals and machinery. 
electric, chemical, cement and sugar 
manufacturing works. ; 


(1) Pecwer Plants 


(A) Among the Japanese-operat- 
ed power plants in the re- 
covered areas, these in Man- 
churia or ‘the North-East were the 
largest. The important hydro-electric 
power plarts were those at Hsiaofeng- 
man, near VYingki, and Suifeng, on the 
bcrder cf Korea. The former had a 
generating capacity of 560,000  kilo- 
watts of electricity, and the latter 
could supvlv the North-East with 350. 
000 kilewatts. There were also coal- 
generated power plants. the North- 
East’s generating capacity of electric 
pcwer amounting to 2.000.000 kilo. 
watts. But, after the Soviet campaign 
against the Japanese in the North- 
East. a great loss resulted from des- 
truction and looting. 


Moreover, as a result of Communist 
obstruction, the Hsiaofengman power 
plant is now cavable of producing only 
140,000 kilowatts; the Fushun power 
plant 30,000 kilowatts; and the other 
plants a total of 30,000 kilowatts. 


(B) Impcrtant power supply enter. 
prises south of the Great Wall are in 
the Peiping-Tientsin-Tangshan area in 
North Hopei. They have also been 
operated by N.R.C. personnel since the 
war ended. In this area the Japanese 
have done: some reconstruction wrk. 
But the equipment, made in Japan, 
was old-fashioned. When N.R.C. took 
over only half of the generating capa- 
city cf 120,000 could be used. N.R.C. 
made every effort to increase the sup- 
ply, one reaching more than 9.000 
kilowatts. The plants failed because 
they wore out. Now that some svare 
parts have arrived fromthe United 
States conditicns mav imorove. The 
No, 1 generator in Tientsin has been 
repaired and generator No, 2 will be 
in operation shortly. 


(C) At its peak, Taiwan had a 
generating power capacity of 320,000 
kiicwatts. Owing to Allied bombings 
a greater part of the power plant 
equipment was destroyed or damaged. 
After the Japanese surrender, only 
40.000 kilowatts of electricity were 
available. Today the electric power 
capacity of Taiwan reaches 130.000 
kilowatts (180.000 kilcwatts if the un- 
used coal-generated. power plants are 
included), a sufficient supply for the 
whole province. 


(D) It is the duty of N.R.C. to con- 
struct more water power plants. In 
additicn to the completed small-scale 
plants in Sining, Tienshui, Hanchung, 
Ichange, Changshou and Wanhsien, 
water power plants in Lunegchiho, in 
Szechwan, and Siuwen, in Kweichow, 
are being built. Moreover, those in 
Whilai in Taiwan and Hsiaofengman in 


Kirin have been restored and com- 
pleted. 
(E) Next is the problem cf Y.V.A. 


The surveying werk and necessarv 
preparations have jlong been started. 
Most of the actual surveying has been 
completed. Much of the geological 
work has been dine. Boring, which 
is very difficult, will start as soon as 
foreign experts arrive. The work of 
design besan Jong ago in the United 


States with the oparticipatien of 4&9 
Chinese engineers. But, the carrying 
out of the plan nesds an_ enor- 
mzus amount of United States 
currency. The construction. includ- 
ing the building of a navi'r- 


able dam, which requires U.S.$1.3. bil- 
lion, will reach three or four billion 
United States dollars, including the 
erection of p’wer plants and power 
sunnly lines. It is impossible to start 
such a great task at this time, and it 
is considered advisable to stop survey- 
ing so as to save foreign exchange. 


(F) Other power plants managed 
by N.R.C. since the war ended are 
these in Wuchang, Tayeh, Canton, 
Hainan, Tsingtao, Kalgan, Shihkia- 
chwang, Paoting and Anking. The 
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total electric power supply of China 
is about 900,000 kilowatts, of which 
about 570,000 kilowatts is produced by 
plants under N.R.C., that is, ab:ut 63 
per cent. of the total. 


(2) Coal Mining 


(A) In the North-East, of the ten 
major coal mines left by the Japanese, 
collieries.already taken over include 
those at Fusnun, Penchi, Hsian, Pei- 
piao and Fushin, Installations at these 
mines have been partly dismantled 
since the end cf the war; causing a 
great reduction in their production as 
compared with the early days. The 
coal] mines of Pushun, originally pro- 
duced over 10.000,000 tons of bitu- 
minzus coal yearly. At present, the 
daily output is no more than 6,000 
tons, roughly corresponding to the vro- 
duction at Fushin, where only 15,000 
w<rkers are employed, as compared 
with 45,000 at Fushun. 


(B) The eral mires at Tatung in 
Shansi originally had many installa 
tions under Japanese management. 
When N.R.C, sent delesates to take 
them over after nevsotiations with the 
Shansi Provincial Government, there 
was little left after Communist d¢struc- 
tion, and native meth°ds of mining 
had to be used to produce the urgent- 
ly needed supply. Another coal mine 
at Chihpo in Shantung, restored its 
normal] daily output of mre than 1.600 
tons. Apart from supplying Tsinetao. 
coal from this mine has been stored 
in e‘nsiderable quantities for trans. 
portation to Shanghai. But the nlan 
was upset when it fell into Communist 
hands. The Tsingsing coal mine in 
Hevei increased its production from 
1.000 toms te 2,000 tons daily. This 
mine is directly nreviding omnlowment 
for more than 10,000 persons, but it 
also fell into Communist hands. 


(C) In regions further to the 
Scuth, coal mines operated bv NR.C. 
include Siangtan in Hunan, Kaokang 
in Kiangsi Weiyuan in Szechwan and 
Yiliang in Yunnan. But these mines, 
established in war-time, ar> working 
under the handicaps of obsolete ma- 
chinery and lack of equipment. N.R.C. 
obtained some machinery’ through 
CNRRA, but it still falls far short of 
meeting the requirements. 


(BD) The tctal output of all coal 
mines in the North-East and the South 
during the current year is expected 
to reach 7,000,000 tons, doubling las+ 
year’s production. This is ahout one- 
third of the country’s prcduction. 


(3) Petroleum 


(A) In May, 1946, N.R.C. assumed 
sole management of all petro!2u~— en- 
terprises in the country, and establish- 
ed the Chinese Petroleum Corporation, 
Ltd. Brought under the unified c¢n- 
trol of this Corporation were the Kansu 
Petroleum: Refining. and Production 
Bureau, Szechwan Petroleum Prospect- 
ing Administraticn, and all petroleum 
projects taken over from the Japanese 
in Taiwan and the North-East. 
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(B) Survey work conducted by the 
Corporation to locate fresh resourcés 
is being carried out mainly in the 
North-West, Szechwan Province and 
in Taiwan. The North-West offers 
most pr<spects for petroleum industry 
and besides Yumen, where drilling is 
now being conducted, the survey will 


be extended to many places in that, 


region. In Szechwan Province, so far, 
only four oil wells have been dug. 
Natural gas has been produced in ctn. 
siderable quantities. Drilling work for 
the rest of the year will be concentrat- 
ed in the Lungchang and Kiangyu 
areas. . 


The Japanese drilled for oil for 40 
years in Taiwan, but only some natur- 


al gas was. found t‘gether with a 
small amount of crude oil. Since re- 
storation ot the island the central 


- plains of Taiwan are being drilled. 


Oil drilling and refining in Kansu 
Province was begun during war-time. 
The distilling plant has been moder- 
nised with a resulting increase in the 
percentage of petr:1 from 20 per cent. 
to 35 per cent. As. this mineral oil 
can be processed into lubricating oil, 
plans are being made to set up addi- 
tional installations. This year’s outout 

_ of petrcl is expected to reach 4,000,000 
gallons, that of paraffin oil 1,800,000 
oe and diesel oil 6,000,000 gal- 
ons. 


(C) Among the refinery plants, 
there is one of Kaohsiung in Taiwan, 
and anther in the North-East. The 
latter is being repaired and is expect- 
ed to resume operation during the 
latter part of the year. The 
Kaohsiung refinery is the main one at 
present. 


To facilitate imports of crude 
oil from . other countries, the 
Commission’s Taiwan office has 
been requ.csted to dredge the 


Kaohsiung Port to a depth of 29 feet. 
At the same time, oil pipes, extending 
742 miles, have been laid. It is ex- 
pected that more than 8,000 barrels of 
crude oil can be refined daily (336,000 
gallons). Once the plant has been 
ecmpletely repaired the total amount 
of oil that can be refined will be in- 
creased to 15,000 barrels and the out- 
put af petrol will be doubled. 


(D) In all, the total Chinese out- 
put during the current year is expesct- 
ed tc be 12,000,000 gallons <f crude 
oil, 18.000.000 gallons of petrol, 15, 
000.000 gallons of paraffin oil, and 
18.000.000 cubic feet of natural gas. 
The output of petrol will be about 20 
per cent. of the total requirement in 
the country. 


(E) The distribution ‘cf oil is 
equally important as its production. 
. For storage, centres have been estab- 
lished in Shanghai, Nanking, Pukow, 
Tsingtao, Keelung and Canton. Others 
are being built at Ichang, Chungking, 
Kaohsiung and Hulutao. The t tal 
volume capacity of oil tanks when 
first taken over was 13,000,000 gallons. 
-During the past year repair on dam- 


.brings the total volume 
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aged tanks has resulted in an addition. 
al capacity of 14,0000,000 gall ns, 
while that of newly-established reser- 
voirs totals 11,000,000 gallons, This 
capacity to 
48,000,000 gallons, 


In respect of transport, a China Old 
Steamship C’mpany has been organis- 
ed in co-operation with the China 
Merchants Steam Navigation Company, 
which has at its disposal four oil 
tankers, each with a tonnage of 10,000 
tons, and 18 cther vessels, each with 
a tonnage of 1,200 tons. - Inland and 
coastal transport for foreign oil com- 
panies is also to be undertaken by 
this Company. 


(4) 


The centres of China’s iron and steel 
industries are Anshan in the North- 
East, Shihchingshan in North China 
and Tayeh in Hupeh Province:— 


(A) Iron and steel industries in 
the North.East are concentrated in An- 
shan and Penchi. During the period 
cf Japanese operation, the peak annual 
output totalled 2,500,000 tons of pig 
iron and 900,000 tons of steel bars. 
After V-J Day, the Penchi steel fac. 
teries were almost completely dis- 
mantled and removed, "nly facilities 
for production of alloy steel were still 
available for further use. Furnaces of 
the Anshan factory were either being 
dismantled by the Soviet army, or 
dynamited by the C<mmunists Be. 
sides, other furnaces also needed re- 
pair. 


Tron and Steel 


The Nationa] Resources Commission 
has planned to make alloy steel at the 
Penchi mines. Steel rollers will be 
the first in operation with raw materi- 
al already in st:ck. As a result, steel 
products can be manufactured to 
answer the great needs. Meanwhile, 
steel refining furnaces and iron weld- 
ing furnaces will be repaired. Accord. 
ing to estimates, total output for 1947 
will be over over 30,000 tons cf pig 
iron, over 70,000 tons of steel bars, 
over 80.000 tons of steel products and 
scme 800 tons of ailoy steel. 


(B) The Japanese had also placed 
some additional equipment and ma- 
chinery in the numerous steel and iron 
factories in North China. Machinery 
and equipment now available are the 
250-tons blast furnace at Shiching- 
shan, another furnace at Tientsin and 
the electric furnace at Tangshan, Part 
of the pig ir-n produced there will be 
transported to Shanghai, and the rest 
will be sent to the steel mill at Tien- 
tsin. Steel and iren nlants at Tang- 
shan are now in operation. 


Total output of the Ncrth China 
plants this year is expected to be 30.- 
000 tons of pig iron, 6,500 tons of 
steel bars, and 15,000 tons of steel 
pr: ducts. Production at Shihching- 
shar. depends on a full supply of coke 
and iron filings. At present, owinv to 
loss of the Tsingsing mine and other 
collieries to the Ccmmunistg, the coal 
supply from Kailan has to be depend. 
ed upon—and it is unreliable. 


and Shihlu, having a 
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The combined output of the iron and 
stee] industry in Nurth China aid the 
North-East this year is expected to 
reach 230,000 tons, which should be 
able to meet over one-third of the 
eccuntry’s demands, 


(C) Two 450-ton furnaces in the 
Tayeh. factories were dismantled by 
the Japanese during the war, and can 
no jonger be used. The construction 
of a new iron and steel factory on the 
cld site, hereafter to be the centre of 
iron and steel] production in Central 
China, has been suggested. The pro- 
ject could be realised partly through 
the reparation materials from Japan 
and partly through machinery and 
equipment to be purchased from the 
United States. a 


(D) Am*ng the iron mines taken 
over, Hainan iron pits were the most 
important. The mines are in Tientu 
total reserve 
of over 100,000,000 t-ns of high- 
avality ore. The Japanese during 
the war davs had alreadv made a rough 
sketch <f the place and installed some 
necessary equipment there, but due to 
the lack of coal supply in South China 
the steel industry can hardly be fully 
developed. 


(5) Cement Works 


In pre-war China, due to the slow 
pace of China’s industrial enterprises, 
yearly ‘production of cement was ‘nly 
some 1,000.000 tons. Thus it is neces- 
sary to expand the cement industry in 
post-war China, 


(A) N.R.C. took ‘over many Jap- 
anese-operated cement fact‘ries after 
the war and established) three such 
factories in Taiwan, North China and 
Liaoning. There are three cement 
works in Taiwan, in the north, centre 
and south of the island. Marimum 
yearly output could reach 700,000 tons. 
The present c°mbined annual produc- 
tion of these three plants jis estimated 
at 100.000 tons. After the installa- 
tion of new machinery in the South 
Taiwan factory, the island’s output 
can be stepped to some 400.000 tons. 


(B) Under the Nerth China 
Cement Company there were two 
plants. one in Liuliho in Hopei, and 
the other in Kinsi in Liaoning, These 
two had antiquated and worn-out 
eauipment from Japan. The factcry 
at Liuliho started operation in May. 
1946, and total output last year was 
some 5.400 tons. The production rate 
this vear is expected to be s*me 80,- 
009 tons. 


The Kinsi factory. after consider- 
able dismantling and removal of in. 
stallations, was renovated and started 
operation last February. The amount 
<f cement produced in 1947 should be 
some 60,000 tons. 


The Japanese operated a number of 
cement factories in Liaoning. How- 
ever, after the war ended equipment 
in many of them was dismantled and 
removed and, at the same time, many of 
the buildings were destroyed. Up to 
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the present, only the Penchi and Hsiao- 
tun factories are now in_ operation, 
with a combined output of some 300,- 
000 :ns. However, because of the 
removal of an 8,000 kilowatt genera. 
tor, the Penchi factory relies heavily 
upon power from the outside,’ And, 
as a result, yearly production there .is 
to be only some 25,000 tons for this 
year. 


The Hsiaotun Cement Works has 
more modern equipment, but it resum- 
ed operation only recently owing to 
shortages of electricity and ccal. Out- 
put this year from this factory should 
also be some 25,000 tons. 


(C) The maximum potential out- 
put of cement in China is estimated 
at scme 760,000 tons. According to 
the estimation made by N.R.C. the 
total output: of the factories in Taiwan 
prevince,. the North-East and North 
China can reach some _ 340,000 tons, 
‘about 45 per cent. cf the yearly maxi- 
mum production of the whole country. 


(6) N.R.C.-Operated Industries 


N.R.C.-operated industries occupy a 
predominant position in the nation’s 
enterprises. To increase _. efficiency, 
the Commission has used the methods 
of private business establishments in 
operating Commission enterprises. This 
can be seen from the following sum- 
mary:— 


(A) Organisation:—N.R.C.-run _in- 
dustries can be divided intc two 
groups. The first group comprises 


those operated solely by the Commis- 
sion and joint enterprises of the Com- 
missicn and other Government 
agencies. They include limited liability 


companies and old-fashioned mines 
and factories. 

The second group comprises those 
with private capital participating. 


They were organised on the basis of 
limited liability. ccmpanies in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Com- 
pany Law. Old-fashioned mines and 
factories will be reorganised into 
limited liability companies as time 
goes on in crder to modernise all 
N.R.C. operated industries, 


(B) Personnel:—In the employ- 
ment of technical personnel, equal 
emphasis is put on the  individual’s 


technical skill and his understanding 
of the “Principle of People’s Liveli. 


hcod.” The total number of workers 
in the employ of the Commission 
throughout the country is 220,000. 


Staff members receive the same pay 
as other civil servants in Government 
agencies. Special allowances fcr the 
personnel actually engaged in produc- 
tion do not exceed one-third of the 
basic pay. Workers are paid accord- 
ing to the prevailing scale of seach 
locality. In some instances, they get 
less than those emplc¢yed by prosper 
ous businessmen, 


(C) Prices:—As a rule, prices of 
N.R.C. products are lower than the 
prevailing market prices. Industries 


such as electricity, coal and petroleum 
are subject to price control enforced 
by Government, while price ceilings 
for iron and steel, caustic soda and 
sugar are set by N.R.C, 


(D) Business Conditions:—In the 
fiscal year of 1946, inccme derived 
from sale of products totalled (in bil- 
lions of Chinese dollars): 267.7 and the 
expenditures totalled 239.1, effecting a 


net profit <f 28.6, of which 23.8 has 
been sent to the Treasury. In the 
current year, with the increase of 
_productive capacity, total income from 
the sale of products is expected t- hit 
the 2,000 mark with an estimated net 
profit of more than 30. 


.(E) It has been the Commission’s 
policy to operate large scale industries 
and mines already in existence and to 
set up new ones. But in the past, it 
also ran small mines and factories. 
These will be turned over to private 
management or local governments. 
with the permission cf Executive Yuan. 
So far, 26 units, including alcohol dis- 
tilleries, chemical works, machine 
shops and power plants have been re- 
leased. Sixteen more are being trans- 
ferred to private individuals. Some 
cf them are fairly large, such as the 
paper mills in Liaoning and Tientsin. 
Because of import control their suc- 
cess is assured. 


HONGKONG OFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES 
AGREED MERCHANT RATES 


MAXIMUM SELLING 


MINIMUM BUYING 


STERLING. 1/2 15/16 delivery within 1/3) loo eben 
2 months with 1/3..1/16; O/D. 
a cut of 1/32 1/3 3/32 30d/s, 
for every fur- 1/3 1/8  60-90d/s. 
ther 3 months 1/35/32) “120d/s. 
forward. e 
—Do— 1/3 1/8 O/D if under L/Credit. 
(East & South 1/3 3/16 O/L with L/Credit. 
Africa) 1/32nd up every 30d/s. ‘ 
=Do— 1/3 5/16 O/D if under L/Credit. 
(West Africa & 1/3 3/8 .O/D with L/Credit. 
West Indies) 1/32nd up every 30d/s. 
RUPEES (India) 82 % 83% pl i 
84 O/D. 
84 & 7 & 30d/s. 
84 % 60d/s. 
84 & 80d/s. 
—Do— (Rangoon) 82 % All buying rates 
: 3/16th higher than India. 
—Do— (Aden) 82 % 84 & O/D if under L/Credit. 
84 & O/D without L/Credit. 
684 -%& 30 & 60 d/s. 
STRAITS § 53 58° T.T.. & O7D. 
34 Z Ss 
1S 24 15/16 delivery within” 35 af) + Bon 808d 
CANADIAN $ 2 months with Qn 5/16 O/D—30d/s. 
a cut of 1/16 95 37/8 60—90d/s. 
for every fur- 
ther 3 months 
forward. 
U.S.$ NOTES 25 %& (Banks to pay Insur- 
ance and Postage). 
AUSTRALIA, 1/6 % 1/6 % TT. 
1/6 15/16 O/D. 
NEW ZEALAND, 1/6 7/16 1/6 13/16 T.T, 


1/6 7/8 O/D. 


November 26. 


————— 


